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LOST AND FOUND. 
BY N. IDA SMITH. 


- Ri to go. Yet, up through the crust of uncouth 
HE was a tiny dainty morsel ; training and neglected childhood, there welled 
of humanity, dressed in a }a new strange feeling through all his being, at 
wonderful frock of blue} his new sense of responsibility, which changed 
silk, and hugging in her} the rough ‘street gamin” into something 
arms a doll nearly as large ; wonderfully akin to gentleness and manly 
as herself. > courtesy. 
He was a forlorn little } “Tse tired,” said the child, at last, when 
specimen of ‘street ga-; they had been walking fruitlessly for half an 
nin,’ with frowzy unkempt hair, a battered { hour, 
slouch hat, and an old jacket a world too big; ‘Tired? Well, Dot,” was the reply, ‘I am 
for him. ‘ afraid we're in fer it, Don’t see any prospect 
She stood with tearful blue eyes fixed plead- 3 of finding papa to-night. Nuthing left, as I 
ingly upon his face, her own golden locks fall- ‘see, but the perlice station.”’ 
ing in a shining mass around her small form. , Tse tired,” repeated Dot, quite ignorant of 
“Oh, so you're lost, eh? Can’t find yer: what he meant. ‘Vy don’t ve ride?”’ 
parienis,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, that’s a bad go fer ‘Ride, poor little mite?’’ said the boy, and, 
one 0° your stripe.” ; Ropping short, he gazed ruefully into the little 
“Tan’t ’oo fin’ me?’ she asked, in tearful } face, uncertain how next to act. ‘Now, ef I 
accents. had a nickel, I'd put you on a car, and hang on 
A sudden sense of importance stole over him ; behind, myself. I declare, ’ve a mind to beg 
at her confiding tone. He felt several inches ; fer it.” 
taller than before, but he shook his head sagely.} The boy, with all his hard experience, was 
“Dunno, little one, tho’ J’d like to accommodate } unused to beg; and he disliked the thought. 
ye. What’s yer name?” } But—for her! Putting on a bold face, he stepped 
“Papa calls me Dot, and mamma calls me : up to a gentleman approaching. 
Birdie,” said the small lady, hugging her doll } “Ask pardon, sir,’ he exclaimed. “ Little 
still closer. ; girl lost, sir—want to take her to perlice station. 
“Well, Birdie,”’ he said, ‘‘I will take you to} Couldn’t you spare a car-fare, sir, eh? She’s 
your papa. So now let’s be friends—won’t ; about tired out—’’ 











you ?”’ > ‘He got no farther, for, at this juncture, Dot 

She put one little hand trustingly in his. sprang forward, crying ‘‘Papa! papa!’’ all in 
“Yes, 00 and I will be friends; and now I’se} a glad tremble of eagerness. 
weady to go home.”’ ; Dot! in heaven’s name, what does this 

He looked dubiously down at the white} mean?” cried the gentleman, now first discerning 
morsel, as it lay within his brown palm; then: her. There was a sudden rush—and then Dot, 
suddenly closing his own hand upon it, he said, { doll and all, was lifted into the gentlerman’s 
simply: ‘*Come.”’ ; arms. 

They wandered on, she full of hopeful; The boy turned to go, a queer lonely feeling 
expectancy, having confidence in his power and 3 tugging at his heart. ‘She was all right now— 
wisdom; he in anxiety and doubt, for it was} and he should never see no more of her,’ he 
growing dark, and he really did not know where 3 thought. 
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; odd jobs. He was soon sent to a good boarding. 


=a] ; School, and afterward, as he had developed 








‘Papa, papa, call him, quick—boy, come 
back,”’ cried Dot, with sudden remembrance. * 

He turned at her yoice. 

‘‘Come here, my boy,” said the father; 
“ what’s your name?”’ 

‘Randall, sir—Randall Harland,’ and the 
lad touched his old hat respectfully. 

“And you have taken care of my baby, 
Randall. I must see more of you, my boy,” 
replied the other. ‘Come along with us.” 

Randall hesitated, thinking of his shabby 
appearance. 

“Boy, ’00 come wight along—I want ’oo,” 
lisped baby, from papa’s shoulder. 

‘‘That settles it,’ muttered Randall, and he 
followed his new friends to their beautiful home. 


EI. 

Jupge Sr. Ciarr was the leading lawyer of the 
place, and one of the richest men in it. He 
took a great fancy to the lad from the first, and 
this, in addition to his child’s gratitude, led to 
Randall’s becoming a sort of protégé. The boy's 
story, too, interested him, for Randall had come of 


good parents; but they had died within a year of 3 


each other, and, being without near relatives, the 
lad had drifted into the streets, picking up a 
precarious living by selling newspapers and doing 


Sother side of the table. 


; remarkable talent, to college; and was finally 
; taken into the judge’s office to study law. In 
¢ all these years, Randall had seen but little of the 
; daughter; but, meantime, she had grown up into 
$a beautiful and accomplished girl. He never 
} forgot the first time he saw her after he 
> graduated. 

> “You are now entered in 


my office,” 


= said the judge, ‘“‘as a student, and I wish 
| 3 you to be perfectly at home. Since my dear 


: wife died, some months ago, we have not 
} seen company; but, if you will come and dine 
; with us to-night, sociably, I shall be glad to 
have you; and my daughter, who has not 
forgotten her ‘preserver,’ as she often calls 
you, will be as glad, I am sure.” 
So, when Randall found himself bowing to 
a fair creature, dressed in filmy black and 
leaning on her father’s arm, he could scarcely 
3 believe that he had been the street gamin who 
had rescued her when lost, and that the little 
; sobbing child, pretty as she was, could have 
3 grown up into this beautiful creature. From that 


night, Randall’s heart was gone. He often saw 


Miss St. Clair, and she was always affable; but 


her smiles only made him more despairing. ‘She 
is grateful, that is all,’’ he said» “She would 
} never think of me. Oh! if I could only go 
} away, and forget her.” 

But, with it all, he had not the courage to go 
away. Heabsented himself, as much as possible, 
from the house. But often, at night, he would 
stand at the St. Clair gates, looking despairingly 
in on the ample grounds of the judge, and 
watching to see if the daughter's shadow passed 
the lighted windows: looking, as one banished 
from Paradise may be supposed to look, hope- 
lessly, in at the celestial gates. 

‘‘God help me,’ he said. ‘Flight would 
be wisest for me; but I can’t, I can’t give up the 
chance of seeing her occasionally. And, besides, 
the judge would never understand why I left, 
and I couldn’t explain; and he’d think me 
ungrateful. Oh, no, I must stay, and see her 
soon won by some happy man, even if it kills 
me.”’ 

One day, he sat in the judge’s law- office, 
pondering gloomily. Before him lay a dainty 
note, purporting to be an invitation to a “ grand 
$ ball,’ given in honor of Miss Sadie St. Clair’s 
presentation to society. 

‘* What a mockery,’’ he cried. ‘ What right 
have I, a ‘charity boy,’ to attend this gaudy 
affair?’ and he tossed the note savagely to the 
“And yet,” with 
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gudden remorse, ‘“‘oh, Sadie, Sadie, all that;a derisive laugh. Then, as the vision of the 
Iam, or ever hope to be, I owe, my beautiful ; daughter’s sweet face rose before him, he mur- 
darling, to you.” ;mured: ‘Oh, Sadie, Sadie, better to have 
Down went the handsome curly head upon; remained in the gutter all my life than to 
the table, for a moment resting there; then, }know and love you, only to lose you—to see 
gddenly, the young lawyer rose to his feet | you the wife of another.”’ 
and began pacing the apartment. ; His musings were suddenly interrupted by a 
“No, no,” he muttered, ‘“‘my pride and {low tap at the door: He rose and opened it, 
honor must ever stand between us. She thinks; and lo! there stood Sadie herself. It was no 
of me only as the protégé they have taken up. { unusual thing for the girl to drop in to see her 
While, as for the judge, kind as he is, what: father; and Randall began explaining that the 


would he, the proud father, say, if I went and $ judge was out, when she interrupted him. 


ssked him to give me his treasure?’ He laughed é 


‘‘Mr. Harland!’’ she cried, frankly; and, 





ivancing into the room, she extended to him a 
mall daintily-gloved hand. “Itis you I came to 


repugnance to such assemblages. 
birthday—my coming-out party—and I really 
can't take ‘No’ for an answer. Do you not owe 
w% something in the way of sociability ?”’ 

Randall Harland’s brow flushed. 

“I owe you everything, Miss St. Clair,” he 
id, in low meaning tones. 

It was the girl’s turn to flush. 


> ment. 
see. Ihave come to add a verbal invitation to ° 
my written one; for papa tells me you have a 
Now, it’s my 


; hurriedly. 





‘Pardon me,”’ she said, in some embarrass- 
“‘T did not intend—’’ She stopped in 
confusion. 

“Nay, Miss St. Clair, it is a pleasure to 
owe to you all that Iam or hope to be—only, 
I would I were able to make compensation.” 

“Pray, do not speak in that way,” said she, 
“It is unkind of you, when you 
} know that whatever debt you may think you 
: have incurred was canceled before it was made.” 

“Then, indeed, I must accept,” he replied, 
} gravely. 
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«*Must?’’ And she pouted her lovely lips. 3 seized him. She was about to express 


«What! with sudden impulsiveness, laying 
her hand upon his arm, ‘do you -not wish to?” 
The magnetism of her touch electrified him. } 
He caught the little hand m his own; he had lost 
His face had grown very pale. ; 
1 wish anything that you : 
Then, ; 


his self-control. 

‘Sadie, Sadie, 
will,” he whispered rather than spoke. 
all at once realizing what he had done, he; 
dropped her hand and abruptly turned away. ; 

There was a rustle of silken robes, an open- } 
ing of the door, and Sadie was gone. 

“Ah, I have offended her beyond hope of } 
forgiveness,’ he murmured, in despair. And ; 
again he paced the room with moody brow. 

The night of the ball had arrived. Judge } 
St. Clair’s noble mansion brilliantly ' 
illuminated. 
were alive with light from innumerable Chinese 
lanterns hanging from the branches of trees. 
Flowers of rarest hue and perfume were twined 
and hung in profusion about the rooms. 

Amid all this, crowned with flowers, 


was 


her 


The grounds about the house } 
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her 
surprise at his proficiency ; but, when their eyes 


$ met, the words died on her lips at the look jp 


his face. 
there 


Happiness, love, ecstasy, were writtey 
She leaned 
heavily upon his arm. He heard her whisper; 

‘Take me away. | am faint.” 

There was a little secluded boudoir at one end 
of the suite of rooms, which Randall remen- 
bered, and thither he led her. 

**Thanks,” she said, sinking to a seat, and 
her voice trembling. 


A sudden tremor seized her: 


He stood a moment, drinking in her loveli- 


ness in silence. At last she said, with an 


‘ attempt to regain her usual well-bred composure: 


But 
Did you 
not tell me you could not waltz?’ She tapped 
him playfully with her dainty fan as she spoke, 


“Ah, thanks again; 1 am better now. 
what. dreadful deceivers you men are. 


white satin robe festooned with them, moved : 


Sadie, with the air ef a born princess. 
thought Randall Harland, at least, as he stood 
before her with bowed head, listening to her words 
He was conscious of a change in 
Tt had lost its old freedom, and 


of welcome. 
her manner. 


she sebmed strangely ill at ease in his presence. : 


He smiled bitterly to himself as he noted it. 


“She has taken warning, and will keep me} 
at a proper distance,” he said to himself. Judge } 


of his surprise, then, when she held up her eard } 
for his inspection. 

“See, Mr. Harland,’ 
reserved a waltz and a quadrille for you.’ 

‘*But you forget,” he stammered. “ I—I do } 
not dance,” 

She shook her golden head, with a return of } 
the old willfulnmess. ‘‘I know you can do what- ; 
ever you will to do,”’ she said ; and, as she spoke, : 
her eye met his with subtile meaning, then } 
quickly dropped, as she added while she turned } 
away: “And I shall expect you to fulfill this } 
engagement,”’ tapping her card playfully. 


she 


“T have ; 


’ 


said, 


The young man’s heart stirred within him. 
What did she mean? Was she playing with 
him? ‘Amusing herself, very likely,’’ he said, 
‘with a first girlish flirtation.” And 
walked moodily away. 

But he did not forget to claim her for the 


so he 


waltz. Despite his professed ignorance, he was 
acquainted with the step sufficiently well to 


make a good appearance. And, as he felt her 


So: & 


light form swaying to and fro in rhythmic } | 


measure in his arms, a strange sort of transport 
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_ as he turned 


his head away. 
Sadie uttered 
a lew exclama- 
tion, but what 
she said was 
jinuaudible, 
though, had he 
been calm 
enough to rea- 
son, her trem- 
ulous tone 
would have as- 
sured him that 
his specch had 
roused no anger 
in her mind. 
But, when he 
called eagerly 
for pardon, she 
stretched ont 
her fan and 
touched his 
arm. Harland 
turned quickly 
toward her. 
“Certainly I; The girl’s face was a revelation. Pale, but 
told you 80,”” firm, she rose and stood before him. ‘ No, no, 
he said, Mr. Harland,” she murmured, * you mistake— 
though his honor, in the sense you mean, has nothing to de 
eyes were: with the question.” 
more grave? He was trembling in every limb. ‘ Miss 
and eager } St. Clair—Sadie, explain yourself,” he cried, 
than suited } and then he looked away again. 
the smile She shook her head, and, pale as she was, a 
which ac-}smile trembled on her lips. She opened her 
companied: fan and raised it to her face as if to shield 
his words. herself, forgetting all but the love revealed 
Then she} within her eyes. 
asked laugh- But the secret had been told, and Randall 
ingly if he} drew her to him with a.udden embrace. 
expected to preserve a character for veracity. She did not repulse him. 
“Do not give me credit where it is not due,” ‘‘ Sadie, darling, do you love me?’ he cried, in 
lie replied, gravely. ‘It was your presence,’} rapture. 
Miss St. Clair, that inspired me. I could have} She drew away with pouting smiling lips. 
danced on forever, with you beside me—’’ 3 «Where now,” she said, archly, “are your 
Then he stopped suddenly, startled at his own } honor and pride, Mr. Harland ?”’ 
temerity. There was silence between them—aj; ‘‘Forgive me, forgive me,” he cried. “And 
filence that spoke louder than words. After } your father—what will he say? 1 would not 
awhile, a small hand was softly placed in his. } wrong him.” 
“Mr. Harland,” she began, “why do you} She looked up arelily. 
allow your pride forever to master you—’’ Then | “You do not wrong him. Why do you not 
she paused in confusion. } understand? He loves you as a son, and has 
He turned upon her wildly. ‘My pride? long known that I—’’ a pause. 
Say rather my honor—my honor, Miss St. Clair. «You what, Sadie?’ 
It must ever stand between me—and happiness.” { She nestled close to his breast and whispered : 
The last words were spoken in passionate whisper,’ ‘I love you.” 
Vou. XCV.—8. 
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OR my part, I cannot imagine 
what you see in Victor. 
Dumont to make you 
want to marry him. It 
passes my comprehen- 
sion !”’ ; 

“Just what you saw 
in uncle, I suppose,’”’ came the 
angwer from behind the window, 
draperies. ‘. 

There was silence for a moment, then Mrs. 
Burnham said stiffly : 

“The cases are hardly parallel, Kathleen. 
Your uncle was thoroughly approved by my 
parents. He had grown up in our own circle, 
and we knew all about him. The match was 
eminently suitable and satisfactory.”’ 

“Oh, how I should hate to make an 
‘eminently suitable and satisfactory’ match !’’ 


The curtains were impetuously parted and a 
slender golden-haired..girl~came -into . the saoft . 


light of the room. ‘Tell me, auntie, did you 
never wish that someone would come into: your 
life—someone you had never seen—and make 
you fall desperately in love with him? Didn't 
you hate to have everything so commonplace? 
Why, you saw uncle every day nearly, from the 
time ne was in kilts to the day he asked you to 
marry him.’ 

A slight flush came into the elder woman’s 
cheek. ‘Don’t try to get up melodramatics, 
please, Kathie.” 

‘Oh, but, auntie, you’re blushing ! 
you used to feel just as I do. 
well confess !”’ 

“Tt is diffieult to. confess when” there’ is: 
nothing to confess, my dear. Come, I want to 
have some serious conversation with you 
about—" 

«But I don’t want to be serions, Aunt Kate. 
I feel sure that I’m on the track of a romance. 


I know 
You might’as 


about your age, I met, in society, a man » 
different from the ordinary run of men, that 
he-interested me at once. He had some Italian 
blood in his veins, and looked like an exilg 
prince, we used to say. He made no attempt 
to render himself agreeable to the young ladies, 
and it was a question why he went into society. 
Suddenly he began to be attentive to me. | 
suppose I felt rather flattered by being singled 
out, and imagined that 1 loved him. It never 
was an outand-out engagement —my parents 
+ did not like it. So we drifted along, and then 
he had to go abroad, and was detained there, 
and-—well, | suppose, being separated, we grev 
apart. He thought I was undecided. I did 
not want to go against my parents, and they 
were so distrustful, and it was all so unhappy, 
that I finally wrote to him and ended it. Then 
afterward your uncle came back from traveling, 
and so you see I have had a happy life after al), 
and had the comfort of pleasing my parents” 

‘Kathleen: sighed. She was leaning over.a 
high-backed chair, her dark eager eyes fastened 
on’ her aunt's face. “And is that all?’ she 
said. ‘“ What became of him—did he turn out 
badly ?”’ 

“Oh, no. He settled abroad—earned some 
distinction under Garibaldi, 1 believe. 1 never 
knew very much about him. Our ways took 
tis widely apart. There, now: are you satisfied, 
inquisitive girl ?”’ 

Kathleen leaned her head on her hand and 
looked thoughtfully at her aunt. Her delicate 
clear-cut features and the firm lines around 
her mouth showed a strength of will whic 
might prove more difficult to subdue than had 
her ‘rélative’s. ; 

“Aunt Kate, if you really loved each other, 
I think you did very wrong to give him up fe 
your parents.” 

“ Kathleen, what are you saying?” 

“Oh, of course, I know you are very happy 


Didn’t you ever meet anyone you thought you ;now—Uncle George is a dear—but it’s the 
could love beside uncle? There, you're blush-! principle I’m thinking of. Not even a parent 


ing again! Oh, you must tell me. and then I’il 
be as serious as you please.” 

“Well, I suppose you must have your own 
Way, 2s usnal, you perverse girl. But you wili 
be extremely disappointed when you get your 
romance. It only amountsto this: When 1 was 


should choose a husband or wife for one.” 

« Well, my dear, no doubt you have thonght 
this all ont on the deepest psychological 
principles; but, ordinarily, people of middle 
age are supposed to have better judgment than 





girls of twenty.’ 
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- “Qh, dear, yes, if they only would not forget 
how they felt when they were young!” 

‘«] am very sorry, Kathleen, I told you my 
little story, if this is the way you take it. I 
thought that you could see from it that I can 
sympathize with you, and it would show you 
that happiness does not necessarily lie in the 
one direction you now think it does.” 

“§till, auntie, it does not prove to me what 
it does to you. If your first love had turned 
ait badly, perhaps I might be induced to let 
you choose a husband for me.’’ Then, mischiev- 
ously: ‘‘ Haven't you ever wondered what your 
jife would have been if you had married him, 
and haven’t you ever, just for a moment, wished 
that you had ?”” 3 

“Of course not! Kathleen, you go too far} 
altogether. What would your Uncle George } 
say?” ; 

«Oh, dear me, I forgot all about him! There. 
forgive me. And now I’m ready to be serious.” 

Just then, a maid entered and presented a? 
card to the speaker. As soon as she had 
disappeared, Kathleen turned gayly to her 
sunt. “Too late, too late! He is here already. 
Ishall have to wait for your lecture.”” And, with } 
asaucy nod, she left the room, fastening a rose ; 
in her corsage as she went. 
Mrs. Burnliam leaned back in her chair with ; 
vexation on’ her face, as the portitre closed 
behind her willful niece. She looked about the } 





her that she had a note to read, brought in at 
the same time that Kathleen’s visitor -was 
announced. 

She opened it carelessly—it was probably an 
invitation of some sort. Before she had read 
the first line, she uttered an exclamation of 
bewilderment, staring blankly at the writing. 
It had grown suddenly very familiar. Then she 
turned to the inner page; it was signed as she 
knew it would be: 

‘Your obedient servant, 
RAFFAEL Mortimer.” 

How tnat name brought back her youth! 
Forgotten were Kathleen’s affairs. She was a 
girl again, living over the time when that name 
had filled her heart. But what were the words 
she had read? She turned back to the first 
page and felt old again as she saw: 

‘*Mrs. Gzorce Burnuam. 
Dear Madam :” 

Then she read: : 

‘On rejoining my son here, I find that he 
considers himself betrothed to your niece.” 
(Victor Dumont the son of her first lover? It 


‘could not be—there must be some mistake! 


*«T will state, as I 
informed, thac he 


Ah, but the letter went on.) 
find you have not been 


inherited the property of his maternal grand- 


father, and so took the family name. 
“As there-seems a prospect that he will pass 
through the same experience that 1 did in my 


dainty room, Kathleen’s special sanctum. It; youth, and as I do not consider such an 
was luxurious in every detail, and to Mrs. ; experience beneficial to a young ardent nature, 
Burnham the thought came: ‘ We have given {I have arranged for him to leave Paris at once 
her everything she has ever wanted, and now she Pon a diplomatic mission, which I trust will so 
sees no reason why it should not be the same 3 occupy him that he will soon forget this episode 
with her lover.’ It was very trying, especially as ;.in his life. 

there was no definite objection which she could} «Hoping that you will be able to console 
make to this young man. She had to acknowl- your niece, as maidens before this have been 
edge to herselfthat she had liked him exceedingly consoled under like circumstances, 1 have the 
until she found that Kathleen also liked him. } honor, madam, to sign myself 


He was handsome, well-bred, with a high sense of 
honor. What was the matter? If only he had 
frown up in Boston, so that she might have 
known all about him. Marriage was such a} 
risk unless you did know all about the man— } 


and then Monsieur Dumont was dark. and would 3 
5 
probably make a jealous husband. All this was 3 


‘‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘*RAPFAEL MorTIMER.” 
Mrs. Burnham’s cheeks were scarlet by the 
time she had finished this epistle. ‘Then he 
never forgave, and has despised me all these 
years,” she thought. 
Just then, the portitre was pushed aside and 


rather intangible, and would not be likely to} Kathleen entered, but a different Kathleen from 
have much effect on Kathleen, who was not g the one who had gone, flushed and radiant, to 
easily moved from her own decisions. The} meet her lover. 
Toom was fragrant with flowers, and gradually } her face pale and rigid, the licht gone from her 
Mrs. Burnham’s brow smoothed under the 


influence of a comfortable chair and soothing Burnham, horrified 


Slowly she crossed the room, 


Mrs. 
started 


} eyes, her lips closed in a hard firm line. 


at the change, 


Mrrowundings. “She fell into a reverie over the ; forward, but Kathleen waved her back. 


past, and it was dome time before the crackling} “1 will tell you what has happened,” she 
of paper, as lier hand feli in her lap, reminded } said, in a frozen voice, ‘‘and then please never 
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speak to me about it again. Victor's father she had been keeping out of sight. “Then yo 
came to-day. He is the man you told me about. } will understand.’ 
He thinks that 1 will not be true to Victor, that} Mr. Burnham began to read, and then, as his 
» you will persuade me to give him up, and wife had done before him, turned to look at the 
‘ insists that the engagement be broken. Victor; signature. He gave her a quick glance afte 


oe 


is togo to Russia. Ee says that he shall-claim 


me as soon as he is free, but I could not: let him g 
I shall never see } a ridiculous way, she felt like the villain ing 
With a gesture of despair, she ; stage-scene. 


bind himself. 
him again !’’ 


It is all over. 


seeing what it was, but she had turned to the 
window to hide her nervousness. Somehow, in 


The letter was read through twice 


turned away, but her aunt clasped her in her } very deliberately before Mr. Burnham spoke. 


arms. 

“Don’t look so wretched, my darling: you 
break my heart. I will do something to change 
this.”’ 

**You can do nothing. General Mortimer 
declines the alliance. He is so hard! Don’t 
torture me by trying to do anything. It is 
useless.’’ She threw herself on the couch, 


burying her face in her hands, oblivious to her 
That lady at 


aunt’s attempts to comfort her. 
last left her in despair and sought Uncle George. 

That individual, blissfully unconscious of the 
eyclone which -had burst upon his wife’s head, 
sat comfortably smoking in his own little den, 


with a mountain of American papers before 
him, a smile of placid content on his round 


kindly face. Enter Mrs. Burnham, excitedly. 


“George, something dreadful has happened— 


oh, how smoky!” 

“What?” without looking up from his journal. 
«« Has another decanter been broken ?”’ 

“‘Decanter! Kathleen’s heart 
that’s all!’ 

Mr. Burnham’s attention was arrested by 
this startling announcement. He put down his 
paper and looked at the distressed face before 
him. ‘Do you mean that it’s off with Mr. 
Dumont?” 

Mrs. Burnham nodded agitatedly. ‘Why, I 
thought that was just what you had been longing 
for !”” 

«Oh, bat not in this way. I can’t help feel- 
ing that it is all my fault. To think that what 
was over and done with twentyfive years ago 
should come back and stab me in this fashion.”’ 

Mr. Burnham listened to this outburst in 
amazement. ‘ Well, Kate, if you will tell me 


is broken, 


what. you mean, I shall know better what to; to carry Kathleen home. 


think.” 

“Oh, George, you must make it all right, or J 
shall never forgive myself.” 

«T knew you would relent when it really came 
to the point of seeing Kathleen in tears. Do 
you want me to go out on the street and drag 
that young man back ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! Here, I suppose you might 


as well read this,” handing him the letter, which : 


’ Not that he particularly enjoyed it, but he wanted 
to take time to recover from the surprise it had 

} given him. Such was the fairness of his mind 

$ that he could enter into General Mortimer’s feel- 
ings. When he did speak, it was only to say: 

** Well, I don’t see that there is anything to be 
done but take Kathleen home and try to make 
her forget this little affair.”’ 

‘Forget? And I shall have toendure all the 
reproach of her misery till she does. I can't 
bear it, and I don’t intend that man shall take 
such a cruel revenge. I will circumvent him in 
some way !”’ 

‘‘Circumvent him? Why, Kate, only this 
morning you were telling me that you would bk 

} thankful from the depths of your heart if any- 
thing would break off ‘this affair !’’ 

«Please don’t wasté time, George! Help me 
to decide what we can do. I suppose we could 

; manage it. You can go to the embassy at onee 
and arrange for a clergyman to be present # 
eleven, and I'll write to Victor—”’ 

“Kate Burnham, have you lost your senses! 
What do you mean?” 

‘*No, on the whole, I think you had better 
hunt up Victor at once, and then, while he is get- 
ting the license, you can be attending to the other 
arrangements.” 

Uncle George was growing very red in the 
face. ‘If you expect me to make myself ridie- 

} ulous by dancing after that young man—” A 
} soft hand on his lips prevented further words. 

‘«T want you to help me make Kathleen happy. 
Oh, if you should see her now! You know he 
is of good family, and everything you found out 
about him was to his credit, so I suppose I ought 

not to have objected. But, dear me, I did want 
There is that nice 
young Howard just waiting till we get back, ! 
know, and she would have settled down almost 
nextedoor to us; but then she's in love now. and 
she shall marry hit, if only to show Raffael 
Mortimer that he can’t manage things in this 
high-handed style !”’ 

“‘ Understand, Kate, once for all, that I ail 
have nothing whatever to do with a clandestiy 
marriage. You.must dave lost your senses!” 
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«“ Well, then, tell me what we shall do.” 

“As I said pefore—”’ 

“Qh, don’t go over that again. Let me think.”’ 
There was silence for a few moments, then Mrs. 
Buraham suddenly exclaimed : 

“I know—George, you. must challenge him!”’ 

“Challenge him? What for?” 

“Why, for this insulting letter to your wife, 
of course.” 

“Well, I think I see myself acting so like a 
fool,” said Uncle George, with vehemence. 

“Why, you needn’t do anything.’ Mrs. 
Burnham was speaking out of deep thought now, 
and did not catch the expression of her hus- 
band’s face. ‘‘ Yes,” she went on, ‘“‘I see just 
how it will turn out. He will have to accept the 
ge—M r Tiernan will act as your 
second—then I shall find out about it—seek an 
interview with General Mortimer—everything 
will be explained —Victor summoned back— 
Don’t you see ?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” growled her husband. ‘I see 
that you would make us the laughing-stock of 
every American in Europe. The most sensible 
thing we can do, in my opinion, is to take Kath- 
jen home as fast as wecan. I, for one, have 
had enough of foreigners.’’ 

“Oh, George, aren’t you willing to do so much 
as this to make Kathleen happy? It’s just a 
form. Of course, I wouldn’t have you really 
fight a duel; but [know General Mortimer would 
respect you much more if you should resent this 
letter.” 

“I don’t know that I care particularly for 
General Mortimer’s respect.” 

“Well, I do, for you, and I can see such a 
happy ending of all this trouble.”’ 

Mrs. Burnham finally won her point, over- 
whelming all her husband’s objections, and, 
before she left him, he had dispatched his chal- 
lenge, which was promptly accepted. I think 
he had never before felt so foolish as he did 
while arranging matters with his second. Mon- 
sieur Tiernan was so business-like, it made the 
little play almost too realistic. His own part, 
fortunately, was very simple. He had only to 
be a passive subject in the hands of the voluble 
little Frenchman. 


hallenc 
ce 
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When all the details had been ; 


“Don’t, for pity’s sake, give Kathleen an 
inkling of what is going on,’ said her husband. 
uneasily. ‘If it should leak out that this is 
only a comedy of your devising, we should be: 

; disgraced forever. Duels are serious things 
 here.’’ : 
3 “No, indeed! 1 wouldn’t let a soul know 
for worlds.”’ 
; Mes. Burnham’s part of the programme came 
3 the next day. At the earliest: suitable moment, 
} her carriage was at the door, and, arrayed in 
; her most becoming costume, she entered it with 
Sher maid, leaving poor Kathleen exceedingly 
} mystified. 
} She was driven to the Hotel Royale, and 
: Jacques, her trusty footman, was instructed to 
}take word to General Mortimer that a Jady 
; would like to speak to him. Mrs. Burnham's 
plan was to invite him to enter the carriage 
and drive a little way with her. Then she would 
} surprise him into a confession of the duel, ete., 
etc. 

In a few moments, Jacques returned and 
informed madame that General Mortimer was not 
in. At what hour would he return? That, no 
one knew. He had left the city for a few days. 

“Left the city!” Mrs. Burnham gasped, 
$ Then, in a hideous flash, it came to her that he 
} would not return until after the duel. “Go 

back and ask for his address,’’ she insisted, 
almost frantically. ‘‘I have important business 
with him.” 

; General Mortimer had not left his address— 
this the bland portier came out himself to tell 
her. His directions were that all letters and 
papers should be retained till his return—if 
madame had any message to leave, it should 
‘be delivered at the first opportunity. No? 
Madame had no message to leave? It was 
with great regret that he found himself unable 
to assist her, and so he obsequiously bowed 
himself away. Madame gave the unheard-of 
order “ Drive anywhere !’’ as she sank back in 
the cushions, feeling as if she had no power to 
breathe. She could not bear the inquisitive eyes 
of her maid, and so dropped her at a shop, 
charged with some trifling commission. Then 
up and down the Champs Elysées, while the- 
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arranged, Mr. Burnham called his wife into his} poor woman tried to still the whitling of her 


Toom to tell her the plan. 
“Now, | hope you are satisfied,” he said, 
tather grimly. ‘Your husband is engaged to 


fight a duel, with pistols, day after to-morrow, at ; 


§ brain and decide what to do next. 


; George should not venture near the place— 


‘ 


she would go herself rather than that he should 


run into such danger. She would humble her- 


TAM., place C——; surgeons will be on band.” self in any way. This dreadful duel must not 


*It does sound bloodthirsty,” said Mrs. } take place. 


Burnham. 


happen.” 


“But then we know it won’t 


At last, in a very hopeless state 
of mind, she gave the order ‘‘ Home.”’ 
Mr. Burnham looked up as his wife wearily 
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dragged herself into his sanctum, where he had 
been smoking in a sombre way. ‘ Well?’ he 
aaid, laconically. 

*«It isn’t well at all,’ she answered, with 
what spirit she could muster. ‘General 
Mortimer has left Paris for several days, and no 
oné knows where he is. And—oh, George! you 
shai t go near that place. . I'd fight hint myself 
rather than let you—lI can explain —” 

« Explain?” ejaculated Mr. Burnham, recover- 
ing from the shock of his wife’s intelligence. 
“Of course you won’t do anything of the kind! 
I have gone too far in this matter to back out 
now.” 

‘«George, you shan’t go. You would surely 
be killed. 
once, and say that I have found out about it, and 
that | shall notify the authorities, and—” 

** Kate, you will do nothing of the kind, 


I shall see Monsieur Tiernan at } 


you. Your uncle has gone to fight a duel,” 
Kathleen gave a sharp exclamation and turned 
a frightened face toward the speaker. “Don’t 
ask me any. questions. There is just time to 
catch the train. No one must know of it, so | 
can’t take Marie; and I can’t go alone, so you 
must come.”’ 5 ie 
“It seemed all a dream to Kathleen, as she 
made her hasty preparations under her aunt's 
ceaseless hurrying and heard the explanation 
given to the maid—who, of course, did not 
believe a word of it—and swallowed a cup of 
: coffee, and finally found herself settled in the 
§ railway - carriage. When they bad really lef 
i the station, only half an hour behind the train 
which they were following, Mrs. Burnham 
seemed more composed. But, as they stopped 
at one little station after another, her patience 
gave way, and she grew so extremely nervous 





sternly. ‘You have managed this affair to; that Kathleen became still more alarmed. Her 
suit yourself so far, and now I propose to } efforts to soothe her aunt were unavailing, 80 
manage the rest of it. lam in honor bound to} she could only wait in helpless despair for the 
be at the appointed place to-morrow, and shall 3 dreary journey to come to an end. It did at 
be there. 1 shall fire in the air. 1 don’t care 3 last, and they were left on the platform, the 
to risk the chance of having anyone’s bloou on ; bright sun hive falling mockingly on their heads 


my hands. General Mortimer can do as he 
pleases.” 

Then, as his wife burst into a passion of tears, 
exclaiming ‘You wiil be killed, and it will 
be all my fault!” he went on: 
gracious! it's nothing so very dreadful, after 
all. I have been under fire before this, you 
must remember.” 

Nothing could weaken his determination, and 
Mrs. Burnham finally retired to her room with 
the only attack ot hysterics of which she had 
ever been guilty, having been compelled to 
promise solemnly that she would take no steps 
to prevent the duel. 

The dreary hours dragged on. Kathleen 
woul have rebelled at being shut out of her 
aunt's room, had not her own troubles been so 
absorbing t'iat she was oblivious to all else, 
and glad to be left to herself. 

The gray dawn of the next day was just 
beginning to steal into the room when she woke 
to see her aunt standing over her, and heard her 
saying incoherently: “1 promised [ would not 
try to prevent it, but I must be there.’’ Then, 
impatiently: ** Why don’t you get up, Kathleen ? 
There isn’t a moment to lose.”’ 

Kathleen thought her aunt had lost her reason, 
and up now, her face full of fear. 
“What is the matter, auntie—what are you 
talking about?” 

“Oh, | forgot. You don’t know anything 
about it. Do hurry and dress, and I will tell 


started 


** Good } 


$as they looked forlormmly about them for signs 
3 of life. It was still early, and, as this was not 
3a train which usually brought passenvers to 
; C——, the spot was deserted by man and beast: 

“ What shall we do?” Mrs. Burnham began, 
helplessly —when, just then, the door oi the 
little station opened and a man walked Icisurely 
His breath was almost taken away ly the 
suddenness with which these two anxious-faced 
women turned upon him. 

‘Had two gentlemen arrived here by the 
previous train?” 

«The previous train did not stop here.” 

“What! was not this C 

“Madame sail correctly —it was C 


out. 


9? 


«Was there, then, some other way of gctting 
here?” 

“That would depend from what point one 
started, madame.” 

‘From aris, then.” 

«Ah, from Paris! 
from Paris.” 

An exclamation of dismay from both listeners. 

“Was not the C field near here?’ Mrs. 
Burnham asked, recklessly. 

Now the chef-de-station shrugged his shoulders 
comprehendingly. 

“Ah, that! It was customary to go on to the 
next station, if oue wished to go to the (— 
field.” 

‘Why, was it nearer?’ 

‘Ah, no—but the next town was larger: one 


This was the only line 
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would not be noticed so quickly there—in case 
say trouble came from—’’ 

Mrs. Burnham interrupted him quickly: 

“Monsieur, I must have a carriage at once.” 

“What ‘madame wishes is impossible, 1 fear.” 

“But 1 must! Monsieur shall have twenty 
francs if, in ten minutes, there is some vehicle 
here—no matter what—in which I can ride.” 
«“But, madame—’? yy 

“No, no—go quickly !’’ she said, imperiously, 
and fairly waved him down the road in her 
jatense eagerness. 

While they waited, Mrs. Burnham feverishly 
paced up and down the platform, followed by 
Kathleen, who, quivering as she was in every 
nerve, tried to encourage her aunt. 

“Too late! It will be too late!’ the latter 
whispered, as the moments dragged by. 

“But we are nearer the place, auntie, you 
know.” 

“Yes—but they had such a start! 
were only not tog far to walk!’ 

“There comes something!” Kathleen said, 
excitedly, looking far along the level road. 
The cloud of dust, as it came nearer, resolved 
itself into a peasant-cart such as is used for 
carrying vegetables to market. It was coming 
in great jerks, as the bony steed was urged 
forward by the driver, and would have been 
acomical sight to a free-hearted traveler. 

“That must be for us. See, auntie!” 

Without a word, Mrs. Burnham started down 
the road, almost running; and, in a moment. 
they were seated on the board which had been 
laid across the back of the cart, and were jolting 
off in the opposite direction, while the station- 
master stared thoughtfully after them, closely 
holding the twenty francs which had been thrust 
into his hand. 

It seemed a long time to the two women 
hefore the driver reined-in his steed, declaring 
that the journey was at an end. But even then 
they looked about them blankly. What they 
saw was a large grove of pines, through which 
the wind was sighing plaintively, and all around 
it rolling hills, on which sheep were peacefully 
grazing: but there were no signs of human life. 

* They here!” Mrs. Burnham 
exclaimed, despairingly. 

“Oh, madame must go down behind th t hill, 
4 find her friends,”’ said their peasant driver. 

Madame was out on the road in an instant, 
and, with Kathleen close beside her, started 
across the meadows. Up one hill and down it, 
up the second they toiled, and there was still 
another before them. They were half-way up 


Oh, if it 


are not 


this third swell, whén two pistol-shots rang} 





out sharply on the air, Two piercing screams 
responded; then, with a supreme effort, the 
frightened women reached the top. Mrs. Burn- 
ham was vaguely conscious of seeing a group 
of black coats at the bottom and of flying down 
that bill, and then she knew uothing more: for 
she-fell fainting in the middle of the arena. 

The state of petrifaction into which all lad 
been thrown by this very sudden aud startling 
result from the preliminary firing was broken 
by Kathleen’s voice. She was kneeling, pale 
and trembling, by her aunt’s side, and exclaimed 
piteously: “‘Oh! bring some water—quick ! 
Somebody !”’ 

The surgeon was first to recover his presence 
of mind, and drew near. ‘The bullet could not 
have hit her?” he said, interrogatively. 

“Oh, no! Not that. Uncle George, why 
don’t you come here? Don’t you see she has 
fainted ?”’ 

During the commotion which followed, General 
Mortimer stood a little at one side, his eyes riv- 
eted on Kathleen. It was his first love whom he 
saw before him, just as he had seen her again 
and again more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Was he dreaming? . There was the same turn of 
the head as she looked up at the surgeon. What 
would she say to him if he should draw near? 
Pshaw! What was he thinking of? ‘lhis was 
Victor's Kathleen, not his—and a flash of jeal- 
ouxsy came over him. His Kathleen was the 
middle-aged lady recovering from a faint. Ie 
had not looked at her before, but now he did. 
She was a handsome woman, yes, but not the 
girl he had loved. He had no envy in his heart 
toward his antagonist now. 
that letter ? 
of the gout. How that lovely girl must hate 
She would not look up—if he should 
speak to her—with the love in her eyes that he 


Why had he written 
He must have been having a twinge 


him! 


used to see in them— 

Here he was interrupted by Mr. Burnham, 
who came hurriedly toward him. 

‘*General Mortimer, I am mortified that this 
has happened. 
tion?” 

The general looked } ito the distance and said: 
* At the earliest opportunity which—’ Then he 
hesitated, glanced at Kathleen, and began again 
Mr. 
challenge if the ladies request him to do so ?”’ 


When can 1 give you suatisfac- 


abruptly: ‘ Will Surnham withdraw his 


Mr. Burnham looked at him a moment in 


silent surprise, and then said slowly: “If the 


ladies authorize General Mortimer to ask me to 
withdraw my challenge, I shall be glad to com- 
ply.” 

General Mortimer walked directly to the spot 
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WHAT SILENCE MEANS.—A COONFESSION. 





wuere Mrs. Burnham sat, leaning against Kath- 
leen, and bowed low: 

“May I beg madame and mademoiselle to 
show that they will forgive me for the trouble I 


have given them by authorizing me to ask Mr. } 


Burnham to withdraw his challenge ?”’ 


the other three gentlemen looking on in amazed 
silence. Explanations ensued, more hand-shak- 
ing and bowing, and then General Mortimer 
approached-to take leave. 

Mrs. Burnham rose to receive him, and he 


, took the hand of peace which she offered, saying; 


Mrs. Burnham could do no more than bend } “ Will madame permit me the honor of ealling on 


her head in willing assent, but Kathleen broke 
out eagerly : 

‘‘We will forgive anything if you will only 
stop this dreadful duel !”’ 

Her voice thrilled him. Her large eyes were 
full of tears, and he could only bow himself 
away without a word. In a moment, Kathleen 


exclaimed delightedly: ‘See, auntie, they are 
shaking hands—it’s all right now !"’ 

As if she had received a fresh draught of 
life, Mrs. Burnham sat up and looked across 
the field. There were the two principals in 
amicable conversation, and, a little farther away, 





her to-morrow to inquire for her health?’ When 
he had received her gracious assent, he turned 
suddenly with a low bow to the silent Kathleen. 

“Mademoiselle, may I also venture to bring 
my son with me?” 

When, late that night, Mr. and Mrs. Burnham 
were at last alone together, he said to her rather 
grimly : 

‘*Well, Kate, your scheme did work, after 
all!” 

“Yes,” she said, weakly, “ but Kathleen can 
never be happy enough in this world to repay 
me. for what 1 have endured.” 





WHAT SILENCE 





MEANS. 


BY MAGGIE M’ADAMS, 


I Know what silence means : 

It is to live alone from day to day, 

To listen for a long-loved voice, alway ; 

To yearn and yearn, and be unsatisfied, 

Because there is no loved one by my side— 
This is what silence is ! 


To feel soft shadow-kisses on my face ; 

To miss a long-desired, dear-loved embrace ; 

To strain the hearing for a single word ; 

To learn the anguish of hope long deferred. 
This is what silence means! 


I might have joyous music all the year ; 
Might have young voices rising sweet and clear, 





Flinging soft langhter on the summer air, 
But—since the voice beloved would not be there— 
1 know what silence is! 


To sit in crowds, and of them make no part ; 

To feel the sick pain throbbing at my heart ; 

To have no hopes, no wishes, no desires— 

Light up the embers of long since dead fires— 
This is what silence is! 


To hear my echoing corridors repeat 

The ghostly patter of dead children’s feet ; 

To feel them close to me—so dear, so fair— 

And, stretching eager arms, clasp empty air— 
This is what silence is ! 





A CONFESSION. 


BY GUINIVERE. 


“Seer, there within the arch it hangs, 
A rarely lovely painted face, 
That smiles out life-like from the mass 
Of snowy bloom and lace. 


A woman’s face. From fancy drawn? 
Well, no: to you I will confess 

I loved her once—ah ! now you smile. 
Say, did you never guess 


That he, to whom the world applies 
Titles of cynic, misanthrope, 

Might once have mourned beside love's bier 
And dug the grave of hope? 





I loved her—vet I wrought her death ! 
I wronged her—yet I drew apart 

And learned—too late !—how frail a thing 
May prove a woman's heart. 


And so T hung the portrait there, 
My guardian-angel ‘tis in truth, 

And only you and IT may know 
The story of my youth. 


Here did T penance—offered prayer: 
Before this shrine my son! was shriven ; 
And now I wait till I shall know 
That I have been forgiven.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
ROVOST’S departure left 
‘* Lady Hubert and her re- 
maining guest free to begin 
a conversation on purely 
personal matters. 
The prince was young, with 
dark lustrous eyes and a clear- 
cut high-bred face, rendered more 
striking by the olive complexion. 
“You nearly threw me off my 
balance,” he said, in somewhat 
excited French. 

“How?” asked Lady Hubert. 
ducing you as ‘.Prince Monti’?”’ 

"Rea. 

“But you are Prince Monti.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. It’s my caprice, Carlo. You know 

could have discharged you months ago, as 
my courier, after I had completed my travels 
in Styria and elsewhere. But I preferred to 
do otherwise. I brought you quietly with me 
to America, where the valet-de-place and the 
courier are not needed—at least, not to an 
American, like myself.” 

“Truly,” murmured the person whom she 
had now deprived of his princely dignities and 
called “Carlo.” ‘But—’ He paused, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and making an upward 
gesture with both hands. ‘Ah, you are an 
extraordinary woman!"’ he pursued, fixing his 
dark eyes upon her face. ‘* You wish me to 
remain ‘Prince Monti,’ then?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

She spoke quite as if she were addressing 
a servant—which this man had indeed thus far 
been to her, and nothing more. He was of 
fairly good Italian birth. He had the manners 
of an Italian gentleman. No one, in those 
comparatively remote New York days, would 
have suspected him of being anything else, 

“You are henceforth ‘the Prince Monti,’ my 
dear Carlo,” she went on, with the faintest little 


‘“‘ By intro- 





smile about her lips and the same admirable 
calm which she had shown during her interview 
with Bleecker Provost. ‘You have great estates 
in Tuscany; you are traveling for your health 
and your diversion. You will entertain here 
in New York; you will dazzle people.” 

She rose now, and Carlo the courier rose too, 
startled by the pallor which had come into her 
face. The next words that she spoke were in 
an altered tone—colder and much more emphatic. 

“There is one person whom I want you to 
charm—to fascinate, Carlo, if you can,” she 
said. 

She laid her hand on his arm end looked 
meaningly, fervently, into his eyes. 

‘‘Who is it?” he asked. 

“The wife of that man who has just left us. 
He has a wife, Carlo. I have seen hér; she 
is very lovely—a blonde. You like blondes— 
you have tolc me.” 

Carlo looked at her in bewilderment. 

‘‘Lady Hubert,” he exclaimed, ‘you mean 
that—tchat you hate the—the gentleman who 
was here just now?” 

She gave a short chill laugh and sank into 
her seat again. 

“‘] mean,” she said, ‘that you are the Prince 
Monti, with a very large income at your disposal. 
You have chanced to come here just at the 
same time as myself. 
I endorse you. 


I know all about you. 


I myself am endorsed; they 
will believe anything that I tell them. It’s 
a very little innocent sort of place, this New 
York, after our Paris, our Vienna. 
you will receive the first installment of your 
income, mon prince, provided ycu consent te 


To-morrow, 


my proposal, You once said that you would 
do anything I asked you. It was that night 
when you made a fool of yourself in the 
Austrian Tyrol, and were nearly discharged 
because of your folly. You found out then 
that I was a woman with a heart of marble. 
You told me so. I liked the compliment and 
did not discharge you. Do you ufderstand 


now, Carlo, what I wish you to do?” 
147) 
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“Yes,” he said, after a little pause. ‘You; her, ‘you said, Lady Hubert, that you hoped 
want me to bring disgrace upon a woman you } my wife and yourself would be good friends. | 
hate, and you want it because this woman is the } could not mistake such a—a suggestion. Or, 
wife of the man we haye both just seen.” at least, I thought that I could not, and | 

The ball of Lady Hubert Avery! was a splendid } apparently have not. We are to be good friends, 
success, All the old Knickerbocker families sent § then—you and 1?” 
their young and social members to it. Prince} ‘ Yes,’’ she murmured. 

Monti appeared at the side of the beautiful host-3 “It is very noble of you. It is even more 
ess, as a new surprise and a new subject for } than noble. I thamk you as no words can fitly 
futiire ardent gossip: Bleecker Provost came } evidence. You will find my wife a very sweet 
with his wife. Lady Hubert made no distinction } woman.” 

between any of her guests. To all, she wis the; “1 have already found her so,’’ was the reply. 
perfection of courtesy and sweetness. ‘But not, like yourself, a great woman,” 

The prince rapidly became a lion. He had} pursued Bleecker. ‘‘Great women are rare.” 
just the manners to please women. Lady Hubert ‘“« Rarer than you dream,” she said to her own 
had vouched for his being an undoubted prince; } thoughts. And then some other guest claimed 
this was &mple enough guarantee. Once or } her attention as the really sumptuous ball pro- 
twice during the evening, Lady Hubert found § gressed in its festivity. 
herself close to Bleecker Provost. 

“ Did my coming surprise you?’ he at length CHAPTER VI. 
murmured to her, very low and with a peculiar § Tat winter proved an exceptional one for 
expression. the New York of that period, in the way of 

“It gave me much pleasure,” she answered, } elegant festivities and costly entertainments. 
her smile no less inscrutable than kindly. Prince Monti hired a mansion on South 

“ Pleasure?’ he repeated. Washington Square, and gave several superb 

She parried the question that his exclamation $ entertainments. 
seemed to convey. ‘‘ Your wife is charming,”’ she The prince had become extremely popular, 
said. ‘1 hope we shall be good friends.” and he stood forth in society a romantic and 

He bit his lip; embarrassment, perplexity, } most interesting figure. He was the soul of all 
suspicion, alarm, all appeared to meet in the ‘the aristocratic gayeties, and Lady Hubert was 





look with which he searched her face. ‘Do! his constant associate and coadjutor. She had 
you mean that?” he said. become the intimate friend of Bleecker Provost's 
* Implicitly.”” wife, who had grown openly to express the 
There was a pause. He was still gazing at ; sincerest fondness for her. Emily lad caused 
her as though he would read her soul. He had not a little gossip by the attentions which she 
forgotten all the shame which at first she had } permitted from the prince, although the general 
inspired in him. ; verdict had resolved itself into a statement that 
De you, then,” he presently asked, pausing } the prince admired her considerably more than 
after each word, “forgive what once occurred } Mrs. Provost admired him. 
between you and myself? I—I_ know that Bleecker was, in the meantime, seen every- 
where with his wife. A number of families, 
who had not shown such hospitable tendency 


this is a strange. an insolent, query for me to 
put. And yet you—you somehow force me to 


3 
} 
put it. You make me feel that you are large } for years, gave parties and receptions in their 
. es > 
and fine enough in heart and spirit even—yes, } 
that is the rigit phrase—to forgive the past.” Lady Hubert had, for a few weeks past, lost 


quiet commodicus dwellings. 


She bowed her head. ‘I forgive it,” she the vivacity which had formerly distinguished 
answered, wondering how a man like him could 3 her. She was still iutimate with Mrs. Bleecker 
credit her falsehood. Provost; indeed, there were occasions when she 

He at once stretched out his hand. She took $ would permit no one except this new friend to 
it. She was glad tat, as he pressed it, her glove $ see or hold converse with her. Illness was 
and his own prevented their fingers from coming } offered as an excuse for her absence from not 4 
into contact. But even then she inwardly } few routs and merry-makings. 


shrank from the touch as if it were that of a When the Suydams of Pike Street had their | 


serpent. amusing Lady Washington surprise-party. which 

* You said. you know,” he went on, with a} was not really a surprise at all to its recipients, 
melodious fall in his voice that remin-led her of ? Lady Hubert’s non-attendance caused a good 
arts he had practiced before, now loathsome to ; deal of annoyed comment. 
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This party proved the grand success of the; of time. And Emily, passing upstairs, was 
whole season, snd one of its most diverting inci-{ meanwhile in the act of saying to her own 
dents was Mrs. Provost s making that poor ador- } thoughts : 
able prince gallop through .a Virginia reel, ‘lam not the first neglected wife who has 
which he insisted on treating as a cotillion in } forgotten what they call ‘the propricties.’ If 
spite of all explanations. I should take some desperate step, it would have 

Bleecker was-there, and conducted himself as} one unchanying consolation for me—i sic ld 
blithesomely as anybody. Perhaps he danced } inflict a punishment ‘upon the man who so henrt- 
with a somewhat lighter spring because of Lady } lessly deceived me by marrying me for my iort- 
Hubert’s absence. He had never wholly recov- } une alone.” 
ered from the severe shock he had experienced 
on meeting her again so unexpectedly. CHAPTER VII. 

“You have become very fond of your new Tue secret of Lady Hubert’s indisposition is 
friend, I hear,’ he said, one day, to his wife. easily told. She had come to these shores with 

They had chanced to meet in the large lower § a plain revenge to accomplish. News |.ad long 
hall. Emily was just coming in from a drive, ago been imparted to her of Bleecker Trovost's 
and her husband was going out for an afternoon marriage. Her plan of action with regard to 
stroll along what was then called the ‘ fashion- } Carlo, her late courier, had been at first vague 
able side” of Broadway. The carriage which } and indeterminate enough. But, aiterward, all 
had a minute ago rolled from the door, bringing } had made for her a very easy sort of present- 
Fmily home, contained two. occupants—Lady } ment. She had spuriously created her adherent 
Hubert and the Prince Monti. The prince had 3} Prince Monti before she had been aware just 
assisted Emily to alight, and Lady Hubert had } what persor. Bleecker had married and just what 
shown her facc in farewell at the carriage-win- } matrimonial relations existed between himself 
dow. and Emily. t 

Emily flushed most unwontedly as her husband} But now she had no further intelligence to 





thus addressed her. “Which friend?’ she obtain. She had sttidied Emily closely. At first 
asked. she had set herself deliberately to fascinate 
“Qh, Lady Hubert,’”? answered Bleecker, 


¢ Bleeck«r's wife, and had succeeded. Ter jorcign 
lightly enough., ‘1 saw the prince help you out ; experience, her perfeet command of  nicety, 
of the carriaze just now. IL happened to be 3} diplomacy, and all felicitous resource of similar 
loosing from one of the upper windows.’ Tle descri tion, iad made Emily admire her as a 
laughed here. ‘Oh no, I assure you that T did ; woman giited and accomplished beyond her own 
not allude to him. I had no doubt tint he, in possible sphere of equipment. And then Emily 
a certain way, was your very good friend. pes told herself that she had discovered some- 
There's hardly an attractive woman in New York $ thing better and more valuable in Tady Uubert. 

society whom he hasnt managed to make like ; 
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Bleecker would as soon have suspected Trinity 


It was att is period of teir acquaintanceship 
that she, who had crossed the ocean for the one 
relentless purpose of seeking to destroy Bleecker 
Chures steeple of lo vering itself ten or twenty } Provo-t’s wife. found her own conscicuee rising 
fect at midnirht, when there was noho:ly ia Wall? up against ber with a sharp attitude of mangate 
Strect or thereabouts to witness this extraordi- § and veto, 
nary proceeding, as he would have imagined his Ske had thought it all over very carefully in 
wife co nmitting the least impropricty wien the } England. just before her departure tor New York. 

” 


daylizht of full publicity did not chance to be “Of course,” she had mused, *t! e woman he 
east unon her conduct. One of the most monot-} has married may be an incorruptible saint. If 
onous qualities about Emily, as he had always } so, every degree of caste t!.at 1 can ecntcr upon 
arrued, was her inflexible morality. He was sa nan of multiplex cleverness ard strong 
fully convinced that she no longer possessed the } personal charm, like Certo, will prove thoroughly 
least wifely love for him. He would have heen ‘futile in its results. He can never win her to 
Willing to admit that she had fathomed his friv-3 desert her fireside—and her husband. Dut, if 
olous nature some time ago. But he felt so} she prove a woman of weak calibre. of insecure 
absolutely certain regarding her stanch loyalty § principles—and. most of all, if she prove a 
to her marriage-vows, under all conceivable $ woman discontented with the nuptial lot tlata 
str-ss of temptation, that even to give this sub-$ wretch like Bleecker Provost has forced upon 
ject more than momentary reflection wonld have } her—then, beyond a doubt, I shall be certain of 
seemed for him like the most aimless waste } my complete vengeance.” 
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It had not beem long before the intimacy. 
between Emily and Lady Hubert had revealed 
the disillusion of the former, with regard to her 
husband. Emily told her new friend every- 
thing—her shattered hopes, her ruined ideal, 
her unspeakable disappointment. Lady Hubert 
had listened, but with none of the satisfaction 
she had anticipated. Emily’s narration had 
pierced her with pity. She had assured herself 
that the heart in her breast was dead, and 
now she found it beating with compassionate 
sympathy for a fellow-creature, and this fellow- 
creature she had plotted to ruin! 

In spite of herself, she had grown to love 
Emily. She knew that. this love might imperil 
the consummation of her revenge. She 
struggled against it, day by day. Sometimes 
she fancied that it might conquer her, and 
that she would fling away all opportunity to 
strike a supreme retaliatory blow at the man 
who had been her own merciless enemy. Again, 
she rebelled hotly in opposition to these better 
visitant impulses. 

But, at the same_time, she had fired, so to 
speak, the slow match. Carlo, at first her paid 
minion, was now the rather self-contained 
opposite. She had clad him with powers which 
he : proposed to enjoy somewhat despotically. 
More than once, of late, she had seen in hima 
lisposition to show an uncompromising revolt. 
Again and again she had observed this. 

“Your attentions,” at last she said to him, 
“are causing great remark.” 

“1 know it,” he answered. ‘And, as you 
see, she permits them. There is something in 
that. It gives me encouragement. You may 
deal your vengeful stroke sooner than you 
think.” 

She looked at him keenly and thoughtfully 
for an instant. Then she said, as if with much 
deliberation : 

‘Suppose I should find myself unwilling to 
deal any vengeful stroke whatever.” 

**How is this?’’ he said, starting. His face 
clouded, and his dark eyes began to glitter. 
“T should like to think that you are in jest,” 
he added. 

She threw back her head a little haughtily, 
as if remembering that, although a large com- 
munity of people might have pronounced him a 
prince, he and she were still servant and 
mistress. ‘‘And what,’’ she asked him, ‘if I 
were not in jest?’ 

**Why, then I should simply laugh at you,” 
he replied, with a sudden angry fierceness, “ for 
having imagined that I would stand your 





yoursdlf for 9 moment with the idea that you 
ean do this. If something makes you want to 
desert your colors now, something makes me 
want to stick all the closer to mine.” 

“I see,” she said, huskily. “You are in 
love—or think you are—with Mrs. Bleecker 
Provost.’’ 

«I don’t think that I am in love,” he said. 

“You know that you are?” she asked, with a 
ring of sternness in her voice. 

‘Yes, I know that.” He had grown pale, 
and there was a drawn look about his lips that 
she had never before seen there. 

Lady Hubert stared at the floor for a good 
minute. ‘Emily Provost is a woman of fine 
qualities—of great natural honor,’’ she at length 
said, 

Carlo gave a laugh full of hostile satire. 
“Ah, so you have fallen in love with her too!” 
he exclaimed. 

*«] have grown to respect her,’ Lady Hubert 
replied. 

“T understand what you mean by that,” he 
shot back, his voice charged both with. challenge 
and sarcasm. ‘‘ You mean that you regret your 
whole scheme !”’ 

He abruptly rose from his chair and advanced 
toward her. They had been sitting together in 
the drawing-room of the Lafayette Place dwell- 
ing. His chair tottered beneath him from the 
forceful impetus he employed in rising. 

“If you do regret it,’ he pursued, now 
standing close at her side, “‘ you must bear in 
mind that I am not your mere servile dupe.” 

He had been speaking in French, as he 
always spoke to her. His nostrils quivered 
with rage, and the fleet fluent words of the 
extraordinarily expressive tongue he used 
leaped pell-mell from his lips. 

‘‘Have I ever said you were?” she asked, 
recoiling from him. 

* You say it now—or mean it. It is the 
same. You wish me to give up what has 
become my passionate hope.” 

‘* Your—your passionate hope?’’ she faltered. 
Her face grew very pale as she thus spoke. 
“Carlo,” she cried, impetuously, “I—I have 
watched Emily closely! My own evil work has 
sped with you till I feel as if there were no 
averting its horrid consequences. And 1 wish 
to avert them—” 


> 


“Ah, you do!” he interrupted. 

‘« Listen,”’ she hurried on: ‘I desired a great 
revenge. You dou’t know what my motive was; 
but, if ever revenge was justifiable, I believe that 


mine could be thus named. Still, I am now 


attempt to make a fool of me. Don’t deceive } repentant of all past bitter resolves. I see in 
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‘I thought that I cared. 
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your look that you would say Bleecker Provost 
once terribly wronged me. Well, that is true— 
i grant that. But his wife never did me a 
wrong. And I sought to strike at him through 
her. But she, the very creature whom I had 
fixed upon 4s the instrument of my vengeance, 
has turned the object of my love.” 

“You have grown tender and poetic!’’ he 
sneered. 

“Oh, Carlo, she is so pure, so neglected by 
him! Listen to me: I have made you Prince 
Monti, with your thousands to spend in lavish 
way. I will do more for you: I will give you 
a handsome competence for the rest of your life, 
if you will—’’ } 

“Tf I will prove myself your groveling slave,” 
‘ne kroke in, at this point. His black eyes blazed 
ashe caught herarm. “I cared for you onee,”’ 
he went on, still holding her fast; ‘‘or, at least, 
You repulsed me. But 
Isee now that I never loved any woman except 
this one—Emiiz Provost. She will desert her 
home and her husband for the love that I shall 
offer her.” 

“Oh, Carlo!’’ Lady Hubert gasped. 

“You must not‘come between us now. I see 
that you want to come between us. But it is 
too late. You have trifled with fate, my beau- 
tiful sorceress. You have but one part to play— 
silence. Emily will go abroad with me in a little 
time. Do not dareto prevent her. If you do—” 
He paused here, and his face was one fervid 
testimony of threat and passion. ‘If you do, 
I—I should ‘be capable of—yes, of killing you, 
for the réle you have made me act and the 
treachery you have sprung upon me!” 

As he pronounced the last words of. this 
fevered declaration, he withdrew his clasp from 
Lady Hubert’s arm and rushed precipitately 
dut of ‘the room. Soon afterward, Lady Hubert 
heard the violent clang of the outer front door— 
a sound which meant that he had left the house. 

She sank into a chair and covered her face. 
The futility of her own revenge thrilled and 
horrified her; love had defeated it. She loved 
Emily Provost, instead of hating her as Bleecker’s 
wife, instead of being willing to crush her, 
through the effort to cast shame upon him. 

When she thought of Carlo’s insolence, her 
lip curled. 

“ What if I went to Emily,’’ she mused, “and 
told her the full truth ?” 

No, she presently decided ; that would indeed 
be treachery. But there might be no change, 
after all, of Emily’s succumbing to the “ Prince 
Monti’s” persuasions. 

For a long time, Lady Hubert sat where the 








enraged Carlo had left her, pierced with repent- 
ance and wrapped in reflections. At last, she 
reached this determination: she would never 
disclose the real truth about Carlo unless urged 
to do so by a final desperate exigency. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Mancu had now been put to blustering flight 
and early April had brought a few days of sunny 
biandness. The afternoon was pleasant for an 
airing, and the hour was but a little past three 
o'clock. 

Lady Hubert ordered her carriage and drove 
to the Provost residence. Her idea was .to 
secure Emily for a drive out into the country, 
if possible; but, on reaching the house, word 
was given her that Emily was not at home. 

She ordered her coachman to drive her out 
as far as Bloomingdale and past the very home- 
stead which reminded her of so much girlish 
joy and of the one supreme anguish that had 
afterward fallen on her life. 

The big, square, prim house was still standing. 
Tears filled her eyes as she looked on it. Those 
tears seemed to do her good. They were the 
first she had shed in a longer time than she liked 
to realize. Through all these recent years, her 
burning sense of infamous betrayal had dried 
the sources of such emotion. She found herself 
wondering that she could ever have been so 
inflexible, so hard, as to cross the ocean for the 
purpose which had dominated her very life. 

Before she had passed again beyond the limits 
of the city, people had ceased to stare at the 
luxurious rarity of her private carriage, with 
its two men on the outer box; for night had 
fallen, soft and full-starred, holding a prophecy 
of a morrow of almost unseasonable clemency. 

She had been assailed by dread and doubt 
concerning Emily. What if, before morning, 
Carlo should have tempted her friend into some 
madness? Her carriage finally drew up at her 
Lafayette Place home. The footman jumped 
from his box, rang the bell, and then came to 
open the door of the vehicle for her to descend. 

This little evidence of prosperity had a posi- 
tively unique suggestiveness in those days. A 
few passers paused, dark as it was, and watched 
to see what magnificent personage would issue 
from a carriage of this aristocratic and excep- 
tional kind. 

But one passer did“ not pause. She was hur- 


| Tying straight onward. Lady Hubert’s foot, 


however, had touched the pavement just as the 
light of a near lamp struck the woman’s lowered 
face. She was plainly dressed, to the verge of 


‘ shabbiness. But Lady Hubert ewiftly recognized 
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her, and hastened after her, saying, in clear 
vibrant tones: ‘ Emily, Emily!” 

The speeding figure came to a stand-still ; and 
then the two stood and looked at each other in 
the dimness. 

“Emily,” pursued Lady Hubert, “‘ where are 
you going, alone in the streets after dark, like 
this—and dressed as you are? Answer me. 
What does it mean?’ And she seized the hand 
of Bleecker Provost's wife, holding it tensely. 

Emily appeared wofully confused. ‘“ 1—1 have 
an—errand,” she stammered. ‘Let me go, 
please, Lady Hubert. I—” 

“You must not go—you shall not !’’ the other 
broke in. 

A flash of indignation seemed to sweep, 
uncharacteristically enough, across Emily’s gentle 
face. ‘‘ Why not?’’ she questioned, struggling 
to withdraw her hand. “ You know that | have 
many affairs of charity. There is a reason for 
my stealing out quietly this evening, as I am 
doing. It is still quite early. Please do not 
detain me. I—lI will see you to-morrow, and 
then I—I will perhaps expiain everything.” 

“You will explain to-night,”” came Lady 
Hubert’s swift significant reply. ‘‘You will 
explain to me whether or not you are leaving 
your home forever. You will let me know 
whether or ne; that little satchel which you carry 
there, half hiaden beneath yeur cloak, contains 
your most precious jewels. You will tell me, 
Emily Provost, whether you are or are not 
meaning ever again to return home!”’ 

Lady Hubert spoke these words at a sort of 
wild venture. But, before she had fully pro- 
nounced them, she saw by the countenance of 
Emily that they had touched upon the sad and 
fatal truth. And then, in another instant, Emily 
had torn her hand away. 


away. ‘You don’t know what you are doing, 
You must listen to me, Emily!” 

1 won't. listen,” was the quick rashly-fiung 
answer. 

* Emily !”’ 

“No, no! Don’t try to stop me! I tell you 
that 1 am resolved. 1 shan’t even see the prince 
till the vessel sails to-morrow, at a very early 
hour. At least, lve implored him not to come 
near me until then, and I know he will keep 
his word. ‘Tthere—good-bye.”’ 

Emily !’ 

Lady Hubert had caught the slender feverish 
hand again, though it firmly resisted her efforts, 
And then she spoke words which she knew would 
have in them an immense forbidding ferce. 
They began thus: 

“Emily, he is not the Prince Monti. He is 
an impostor. I swear this to you, and I swear 
that 1 will prove hereafter what I say now. lie 
was once my courier when I was traveling in the 
East. His name is Carlo Campi—lie is a mere 
common courier—think—not a prince at all !’’ 

**I—1 don’t believe you:’’ came faintly from 
her listener’s white lips. 

“1 tell you, Emily, that I can prove every 
word I say !’’ cried Lady Hubert, with a despair 
ing energy which would have forced conviction 
on the most prejudiced hearer. 

‘“J]—I don’t want—’” 

** Yes, you do want the truth set before you!” 
broke in Lady Hubert; ‘ you are not so mad as 
to refuse to allow it to be done! Come with 
nie into my house for a little while!’’ She 
caught Emily in a firmer grasp, and the wretched 
woman no longer resisted, beyond murmuring: 

“Let me go—let me ‘go.’’ 

But Lady Hubert drew her on, saying gently: 

“There, if you feel faint and giddy, as you 


“What is it all to yon?” she exclaimed. «TI § look, lean on my arm—so—and we will shortly 
am wretched, as you know. He cares for me. If} be in-doors. A few people are now watching 


I go abroad, [ shall live another, happier, freer 
life. He. is the very soul of honor—you told 
me something like that, once, yourself. Besides. 
I shall always be above want. My husband has 
never been able to touch a dollar of the fort- 


us, but they have not caught a word of what we 
have said. If you.want to go back home after 
you have heard more from me, I will see that 
you quietly get there; as though nothing at all 
had happened. Come! But if, after hearing 


une [ hold; he could only spend what I chose } everything, you still cling to your mad plan, 


to give him from my income. The money itself 
is mine, and 1 will punish him for his deceit by 
leaving him penniless now. I don't care what 
happens, so that 1 get away from him forever. 
I fone’ it a mainst this temptation for wecks, and 





I— But come, come—we will talk it all over 
in-doors—”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was a little past eleven o’clock of that same 


at last | have yielded. Why should I not yield ? 3 evening. Lady Hubert sat alone in her drawing- 


Tam miserable, I tell you, and I don’t care. I 
am too tired and desperate to care !’’ 

“Yon shall care!” said Lady Hubert, follow- 
ing her for several paces, as she began to slip 





5 


room. Some time before, slie had walked home 
with Emily, a male servant accompanying them 
both. Bleecker Provost’ was dining out that 
evening ; it was a dintier given by some friends 
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of his own sex, who loved both wine and cards, 
and hence he was wholly ignorant of either his 
wife's departure Or Fetiri. ‘ Lady Hubert had 
spared not a single detail in her narration to 
fmily, who had listened with equal herror and 
conviction. And now the entire ordeal of the 


‘disclosure was ended, a mighty relief following it. 


“1 have saved her,” Lady Hubert thought, 
as she sat alone in the’spacious‘and still drawing- 
room. ‘ Let Carlo do what. he chooses, now. 
Let his rage take whatever course’ it-will. I 
ewe him reparation, perhaps. 1 will-give ‘him 


that. Pah! Carlo! He will go back to Europe } 


inside of a week, with a well-stocked purse of 
my filling. But, if he prefers‘to babble, I shall 
not greatly care. What is all the odium that he 
can cast upon me, compared with the ‘one 
exquisite thought that I have saved her—and 
saved my own soul from the black stain of ati 
inhuman crime ?”’ 

The ‘house was very still. All the servants 
had retired to bed. No one heard a key turn 
softly in the lock of the street-door. It was the 
latch-key that Lady Hubert had allowed Carlo 
to have when she first took possession of the 
lafayette abode, and needed his constant 
services and counsel. 

The light in the drawing-room” must “havé 
guided Carlo to where Lady Hubert was seated, 
with her back to his advancing figure, while she 
stared at the red remains of what had been a 
flasliing wood-fire on a big andironed hearth- 
stone. e 
She did not hear him until he was within a 
few paces of her, he had stepped so lightly. 
Then she gave a great start, as one who listens 
in a still room to some unaccustomed sound, and 
rose, turning sharply. 

“Carlo!” she said. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered. 

She saw that he was pale as death. 

“Do you know why Emily Provost did not 
meet me ‘to-night?’ he asked. 

Laly Hubert had not a shadow of fear, 
unprotected though she was. She could never 
regard him as anything but a paid creature, 
the hireling of her own once turbulent impulses. 
She had despised him for letting her make him 
Prince Monti, even while she had seen him 
accept the base masquerading character. 

She had no idea that, during the time he had 
drawn near to her, he had caught from a side- 
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you to-night?” she answered, slowly and fear- 
lessly repeating his question. ‘Yes, 1 do 
know,” li uu? 

“Will you tell me?’ he said. 

His voice was very low. 

She saw how pale he looked. 

“Will I tell you? Yes. It was because of 
myself.”” 

“Yourself?” 

‘Yes. I met her in time. I saved her. I 
told her*who you are. I—” 

“'Fhose were the last words that she ever spoke. 

In the morning, Lady Hubert Averyl was 
found dead, with the Oriental knife, which.had 
for months rested on one of her drawing-room 
tables, plunged into her heart. ‘ihe body 
reclined in an arm-chair near the white ashes 
of a spent wood-fire. 

Prince Monti’s disappearance from New York, 
just at this particular time, caused a thousand 
suspicious tongues to declare lim the murderer. 
And yet his disappearance was the sole peculiar 
part of his hazarded complicity in the crime. 

It was true that Lady Hubert had presented 
him in ‘society, and openly endorsed him as a 
genuine Italian nobleman. But, for weeks 
previous to the murder, she had not been on 
the least: terms of intimacy with him. Inthe 
turmoil of early investigation, arrest followed 
arrest; but the assassination, as clironicled at 
the opening of our story, always remained an 
unsolved mystery. 

Occasionally, during a space of many sue- 
$ ceeding months, people were to be found whe 
} lamented that the illness of Mrs. Bleecker 
Provost should have prevented the gain of this 
lady’s testimony. : But it was never secured. 

Mrs. Provost had been the intimate friend 
of Lady Hubert; everyone knew that. But, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Provost, after a prolonged 
{attack of complete physical exhaustion, had 
been pronounced by her physicians hopelessly 
insane, and was consigned to an asylum, where 
she ultimately died. 

Her husband went abroad, after her death. 
She had died intestate, and for this reason he 
fell heir to a certain comfortable portion of her 
property. There is no record that the slightest 
disaster ever overtook him in his heloved Paris, 
where he spent a number of idle years. 

There is no doubt that many more thorough- 





paced scoundrels die peaceably in their beds 


table a certain Oriental dagger. which was one of} than romance cares to take heel of. But the 


the many ornaments the room contained, and 
had hidden its keen blade behind him in his 
left hand. 


Aatanap history is unfortunately not a romanee. 


When fact and not fancy is dealt with, poetical 
justice must too often unbind her eyes and 


g 
“Do I know why Emily Provost did not meet destroy her scales. 
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JENNIE’S DISTRE 


BY J. H. 


NDREW DOUGAL, 

a sturdy Scot and 

one of the oldest 

settlers along Mc- 

Dowell’s Run, was 

widely known as a 

crotchety eccentric 

man. He professed 

a remarkable respect 

for the rights. of 

others, often amounting 

to a sort of Quixotism, 

and with itan obstinacy 

generally stigmatized as-“ mul- 

ty ishness’’ in his insistence upon 

what he deemed his own rights. . When he died, 

people in all the: country around .said:.“‘ Well; 

there’s.an end of old Andy’s queer doin’s.”’ 

‘They were mistaken—his will had yet to be read. 

When its provisions were made known, the 
popular. comment was “That beats.all!’’ 

Mrs. Semantha Abeel, widow, as she medi- 

tatively shoved back her sunbonnet. and gently 


furrowed her sealp with a hairpin, while dis- ; 


cussing the situation with her daughter Jane, 
went so far as to say that she deemed Andrew 
-Dougal’s conduct “flighty and onChristian.”’ 
“Why,” said. she, “Squire Clark told, me 
, about it himself; and, as executor, he ought to 
know. The farm was cut in two parts, exactly 


valike; and to each there was just the same } 


stock and outfit of every kind as there was: on 
the other. The old Simmons place that Dougal 


bought, last summer, made*two homesteads as | 


like as two peas. Then the ownership of the 
two farms was willed to be.settled by tossing 


up a-silver dollar, heads or tails, for choice, } 


by the boys. 
like?” 


Did anyhody ever hear the 


‘“*T hope he’s gone where they’ll toss him up,”’ 


exclaimed Jane, spitefully. 

“As Squire Clark tells me, John won the 
choice; and, after he’d made it, he offered to 
trade with James, if he wasn’t satisfied, for 
a penny to boot; and James said: ‘“No— 
there’s not a penny of difference; and, if I had 
had choice, I'd have taken the one I’ve got 
without knowing why.” 

x Wass, meanest, most provoking thing that 

) 
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ever was,’’ complained the girl, in a tone that 
was almost crying. 

“You don’t notionate one of ’em no more 
than t’other, do you, Jennie?’’ 

“No, I don't. You know what / waited for.” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes—that’s so,” assented the older 
woman, slowly; ‘‘ but it didn’t turn out right, 
which nobody could have foreseen, not anybody 
knowing what that contrary old Andy Dougal 
would up and. do. They’re both of them good 
matches—a sight better than anybody else 
around here, for you, Jennie.”’ 

‘*Laws! mother, don't talk so foolish. 
marry both of ’em, can I ?”’ 
i ‘Why, no, child! Bless me! what an idea!” 

** Well, can you tell me. so long as I’ve got to 
put up with only one, which is best?” 
‘1 should .say,’’ replied Mrs. Abeel, reflect- 

} ively, ‘take John, the oldest. It’s true, there's 

only, a.couple of years’ difference between them ; 
>but even that is something, and may give him 
3a little more steadiness; though they are both 
steady boys, and James hasn't got any wild 


I can't 





; ways about him that ever I heard of.’ 


; Jennie Abeel was a pretty girl, and yet a 
’ keen physiognomist would have noted in her 
; handsome face the deepening of lines that, in 
$a.few.years, would stamp. it with her mother's 
} shrewd, calculating, (selfish, and avaricious 
Sexpression. Why not? She inherited her 
’ mother’s character, and the 
chiseling its image on the countenance. 


soul is forever 
Unbap- 
pily, neither of the Dougal boys was a physiog- 
nomist.’-They only saw that Jennie was the 
? prettiest girl.in .the township... For a year, 
}.hoth jiad..been paying attention to her, and 
she well knew that she was the only cloud 
that had ever risen on the horizon of their 
Yet they could never bring 
She did 


} brotherly feeling. 
+ her to make a choice between them. 
’as her mother told her. 
* «Don’t give either of them ‘the mitten,’ 
* Jennie,” said the old woman. ‘Andrew Dougal 
‘is mighty poorly, and can't last longer than 
‘ the spring break-up comes. When he’s gone, 
Sit will not be long until you know how his 
3 property goes, and then it will be easy for you 
; to decide which you’d rather take. Until then, 
you better keep them both sort of expectin’.’ 
Mr. Dougal was so obliging as to last ne 





inevit: 
the ri 
They 

never 
amica 
togeth 
meetit 
that, | 
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longer than the spring break-up, but, with what 3 They had heard of men receiving fabulous 
Mrs. Abeel branded as “‘ pure cussedness,” had} prices for farms that had almost starved 
so arranged things, before he left, that Jennie’s } them and their families; of shares in oil com- 
decision was as difficult as ever. panies that yielded gold more easily and abun 
“JT shouldn’t wonder,’’ complained the girl, } dantly than ever Aladdin’s lamp did dinners, 
querulously, ‘‘if we’d been just a leetle vag ‘spouting wells,’ that poured forth such 
smart. If I’d taken one of the boys while the: Pactolian torrents that their owners became 
old man was alive, maybe he would have felt; millionaires almost before they had time to 
himself bound to do something more for that; realize that they had ceased to, be paupers. 
one, as @ married man; but now all that fat; Still, McDowell's Run harbored a cold distrust, 
is in the fire.” : . $of it all. James Dougal was probably the 
“There’s more than one way of looking} earliest believer in the infinite _ possibilities 
at everything, Jennie,’ argued Mrs. Abeel. } supposably almost within his grasp, and he 
“Andrew Dougal might have done as you say; } talked with such fiery earnestness about them 
but he was just that crotchety and queer, that } to Jennie that he soon made a convert of her. 
nobody could tell aforehand what he would do. ‘You will see,” he assured her, ‘that, 
Just as like as not, he might have sot his face; within six months Ill have a million. Why 
against the match and left his property just the; shouldn’t there be just as much oil here as 
other way. And then where would you have; anywhere else? Of course there is. And we 
been ?”” s won't live here. We'll go to Pittsburgh and 
«That's so,’ assented Jennie. After a few; have a fine house; I don’t care if it costs as 
ninutes of silent cogitation, she added, with a } ; much as five thousand dollars. And we'll go 
toss of her shapely little head: ‘I don’t care. jf New York and everywhere, and live like 
Im in no hurry. I can wait. And they’ll} kings. There will we nothing too good for us.’’ 
have to, until it seems fittin’ for me to make up| Under such pressure, it was not strange that 
my mind. We'll wait and see which of them } Jennie’s manner toward the elder brother very” 
gets along best.’’ perceptibly cooled. She asked him, one evening, 
That policy of masterly inactivity, Jennie,; why he did not ‘bore for oil’’? He replied, 
conscious of her power, maintained for the } guardedly, that he had been thinking about it, 
better part of another year, with the naturally ; but did not see his way clear to it yet—was not 
inevitable result of widening the breach between ; fully convinced that it would be a prudent thing 
the rival brothers. They had no open outbreak. ; to do. 
They just drifted farther and farther apart,; ‘‘ What a slow old poke he is, to be sure,” 
never talking over business and mutual interests } thought Jennie. ‘He’s been only ‘thinking 
amicably as in old times, having no social life { ° about it,’ and here James has been actually 
together, talking little when they met, and } talking about it, and determined on it, for two 
meeting as seldom as possible. Jennie saw all ; ’ months.” She was quite strongly impressed 
that, but did not care. Her mind was not yet $ ‘with the idea that James would have to be the 
made up as to which was the most eligible ; man of her choice; still, she was not rash. 
match. ; With feminine adroitness, she evaded a positive 
At length, however, James gained an advan- 3 promise that she would be his wife; but, at the 
tage. He had an intuitive perception that, if} same time, so treated him that he felt sure of 
he could attain greater financial prosperity than } winning her. Her coldness toward John gave 
his brother, the prize would be his, and, with- ; him unbounded encouragement. Neither he 
out once thinking how unworthy of a true } nor she fathomed John’s strong, determined, and 
man’s love. was the girl who could be swayed 3 reticent nature. It would have astonished them 
by such mercenary considerations, he devoted } to know that he had already brought there, at 
himself to planning and scheming for wealth ; considerable expense, two experts to view the 
with such avaricious eagerness as he had never } country and give their opinions, from its degree 
felt before. And the project on which he based $ of conformity to the condition of known oil- 
his hopes seemed a very promising one. He } producing territory, as to the success likely to 
told her of it, and it caught her fancy too. He } attend boring for oil on his farm. 
Would have an oil-well. James went on. talking about an oil-well, not 
The people along McDowell’s Run—a small} only to Jennie, but to everybody who would 
tributary of the Allegheny River—had been 3 listen, until he was in very great degree respon- 
tather slow to catch the oil-fever, that was rag-{ sible for a change that sprang up in popular 
a near to them as the adjacent county. } sentiment on the subject. With a suddenness 
oL, XCV.—9. 
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that startled him, the former apathy of the 
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wen 


well-digger, for a well. Chase puts in an equal 


community, with reference to petroleum, was; amount, and his experience and tools to boot, 


replaced by a raging oil-fever. Cold skepticism 
was swept away by a wave of eager credulity. 
Nothing was too wildly improbable for belief— 
except that everybody who owned ground 


enough to bore a well was not at once going to 3 
become a Croesus. The landless began scheming ; 
for millions to be made out of companies, to } 
operate with other people’s money on other } 
people’s land. James found it high time to 
bestir himself, if he would not be left behind in 3 


and our partnership prevents my doing what 
you want.” 

“T think you might have told me you intended 
to bore for oil.’ 

“Why? You did not tell me that you though. 
of it.” 

“T have just done so.” 

“Yes, when you couldn’t raise the money 
without my help.” 

“T couldn't, eh? Well I'll show you that 


the race. But how to get the money to pay for: I can. I'll get the money somewhere, and I’m 


boring his well troubled him much. 


could even guess how deep the precious stores § 
of oil might lie. He might strike them at six 


hundred feet, or possibly at not less than} 


twentyfive hundred, and the contingencies of } 
the well caving in, the jamming and losing of } 
tools, and other mischances, all infinitely more } 
serious and costly then than now, were not to} 
be contemplated without apprehension except by } 
those with large capital. 

James could not, by mortgaging his farm, 
obtain much more than one-third of the sum 
that he was assured would be absolutely neces- ; 
sary. And nobody wanted to lend money. } 
Everybody who had any seemed to have some } 
project for speculating in oil. The most exas- ' 
perating disappointment he suffered was when | 
he called on his father’s old friend, Squire } 
Clark, for help. } 

“Tf you had only come to me yesterday,” } 
said the worthy old gentleman, “I would have } 
let you have the sum you want, James, just to } 
help you; though, as you know, your farm is } 
not worth more than half so much. ‘Qil-land’? § 
—well, possibly ; and maybe not. It’s hard to 
say what is two thousand feet underground. 
But that’s neither here nor there in this matter, 
now. I can’t let you have the money, because { 
I have already, only last night, lent every: 
dollar I could spare for investment, to another 3 
man who is going to bore for oil.”’ 

James was so much disgusted that he did not ; 
even think to ask who the more lucky borrower } 
was. What did he care who bored for oil, if he » 
could not? But he was destined to learn very | 


eee 


soon, and to care a great deal. As a last resort, } 
he forced himself, much as he disliked to do so, 
to go to his brother and ask him to lend his 
name on a joint note to enable him to get the 
money he required. 

“You are too late, James,’’ was John’s reply. ' 
“Only yesterday I mortgaged my farm to Squire } 
Glark, for money to put in with Sam Chase, the’ 


What ; 
would it cost? Nobody could tell him. Nobody 3 


going ahead with my well anyway.” 

“Had you not better wait a little while and 
see how ours turns out? If we strike oil, it 
will be easy for you to get all the capital you 
want. And, if we do not, you will be saved 
from squandering your money foolishly.” 

“You needn’t worry about my squandering 
my money. I know what I'm going to do.”’ 

The brothers parted in an ill-humor, and 
James carried away with him a conviction that 
John’s chief object in advising him to wait was 
that he might himself be the first to get rich, 
and-so win Jennie. And now hope began 
singing a syren song to unlucky James. She 
told him that he had far over-estimated the cost 
of a well. He thought over all the stories he 
had ever heard of shallow wells, and closed hir 
ears to information about the much more 
numerous very deep ones. His well, he deter- 
mined, should be not only one of the best, but 


3 of the shallowest. Half as much money as he 


had before figured upon would be ample. 

But the sum he eventually got, under very 
hard conditions, was considerably below that 
modest limit. Still, he thought, he would make 
it do. The man who advanced it was a cold- 
blooded, grasping, merciless money-lender, named 
David Bissell, who, not content with a mortgage 
on the farm, insisted upon having filed, in 
escrow, a bill of sale for it and all upon it, to 
be turned over to him at once in case of James's 


‘ failure in punctual repayment. 


The money in hand, James pushed his opera 
tions with feverish energy. Stimulated by 
promise of a liberal bonus if oil were reached 
within two months, the well-borer he had 
engaged kept his machinery going day and 


¢night; but, at the end of that period, there 


was no sign of oil. Then James extended the 
time, offering a still larger bonus if oil were 
reached in a month more, when Bissell’s note 
would be presented for payment ; and the diggers 
worked, if possible, harder than ever. 

All was in vain. The fourth “sand-rock” 
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had been pierced, and still there was not a sign else, but buried himself promptly in the sooty 
toencourage hope. The well-borer, who shared } shades of Pittsburgh, where he found rough 
James’s confidence, would have continued the; employment, and worked industriously and 
work on credit, if Bissell would have granted } uncomplainingly, trying to forget all his brief 
an extension ; but it was not{in the money-lender’s ; bright dreams of fortune and love. 
nature to give anything, even time. Secretly,; One evening, he learned by a paragraph in 
this Shylock had hoped for and expected just} the “Chronicle” that Chase & Dougal, at 
the present condition of affairs; for he also § McDowell’s Run, had struck “a three-hundred- 
believed that oil would be struck on James } barrel flowing well.’”” He could not sleep that 
Dougal’s farm, and was determined to become 3 night, he was so busy building castles in the 
the owner of the well at as little cost as possible. } air. John now could, and surely would, help 
So, at the earliest moment the law would allow, ; him to buy back his farm from Bissell, and 
he entered into possession, turning James out ; then— 
on the world—penniless, homeless, and hopeless. ; But, when he got home to McDowell's Run, 
John would have helped his brother if he} the foundation was speedily knocked out from 
could, but was powerless ; for he himself seemed ; under all the gorgeous castles in the air which 
to be on the verge of ruin. His well, though ; he had built on that word “then.”’ Bissell too, 
nearly two hundred feet deeper than James’s, > he then learned for the first time, was boring 
was still a ‘‘dust-hole,’’ and the wiseacres were ; for oil in the hole he had started; and, since 
all saying “I told you so.’ Fortunately, Sam 3 John’s well had proved a success, he valued 
Chase had a mule-like obstinacy about sticking } that property higher than his hopes of heaven— 
to anything he undertook. Having affirmed ; in which he was probably right, if the popular 
that there was oil to be got there, he now swore } opinion of him were correct. 
that he would have it ‘if he had to bore so far; ‘‘1 suppose,’ James said to his brother, ‘‘now 
that the hole would open in China.” $ that you’ve got rich, you'll be marrying Jennie 
So the squeak, rattle, and thug of the boring- ; Abeel.”’ 


machinery still went on at John’s well, and also} No,” replied John, quietly but emphatically ; 
at James’s, under Bissell’s control; but poor } “I have got over all that foolishness; for I have 
James was no longer within hearing of them— } learned to value her at her real worth. I saw 
he had turned his back on McDowell's Run. ; that she gave me ‘the cold shoulder’ when she 
The night after utter ruin overtook him, he ; thought you about to be rich. When you were 


called on Jennie Abeel, with a foolish hope ; ruined, she herself told how she had given you 
in his heart that she would sympathize with ; ‘the sack,’ and I heard of it. The very day 
and console him, never thinking how utterly after we struck oil, she sought an occasion to 
at variance such conduct would be with the ; meet me and urge me to resume my visits, which 
intelligent opinion he had before formed con- ; she had discouraged before. I am sorry—deeply 
cerning the essential of her successful wooing. § sorry, James—that so unworthy an influence 
Bad news flies fast. She had already been ; ever came between us. And, as for my marrying 
informed that he was beggared, and “governed } her—no, not if she owned the well and I hadn’t 
herself accordingly.” 3 a dollar!” 

She was quite surprised when he spoke of } Though all his hopes were shattered, James 
going away somewhere to make a fortune and could not tear himself away and go back to 
coming back, by-and-by, to claim her hand. Pittsburgh. He found a fascination in the pain 
Really, she said, she did not know that she had 3 of staying at MeDowell’s Run, such as nervous 
ever given him any reason to speak in such a 3 people often find in poking a hollow tooth, even 
manner, Certainly, she had never promised to ; though they know that they will make it ache. 
be his wife; if he thought so, it was a delusion } John and his partner offered him a good posi- 
almost as wild as his well-digging. Of course, } tion; but he refused it. The old saw-mill on 
she was sorry for him—oh, yes; but she could } the Run had been enlarged and fitted with new 
not be expected to marry everybody she was { machinery for making oil-barrels. In it, he 
sorry for. As a friend, she would always be } found employment at fair wages; and there, one 
glad to hear of his success; but it was idle 3 day, the tidings reached him that Bissell had 
to think of any other relation between them, { struck a flowing vein of oil at least equal to 
and so forth and so on, until poor James got up} Chase & Dougal’s. The next news he heard 
and went away, with a dull dazed sense of} was that Jennie Abeel was ‘‘setting her cap” 
extreme loneliness and misery in his heart. for Bissell. He began to think that Jehn had 
He did not try bidding good-bye to anybody ’ been right in his estimate of the young woman - 
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for certainly nothing but the basest considerations 
of selfish interest would have tempted any girl 


to show favor to such a repulsive and universally 
detested wretch as Bissell. 

Two or three months passed, and the impor- 
tant local event on the tapis was the marriage 
of Bissell and Jennie; the day was set, and 
elaborate preparations were being made. 

Meanwhile, winter had worn away and spring 
had come. With the melting of the snow came 
the inevitable freshet that annually raises the 
Allegheny River from the dimensions of a fairly 
respectable stream to the turbulence and terror 
of a mighty torrent. McDowell’s Run played 
@ very considerable part in that change of the 
river’s character every year, but on this occasion 
quite outdid itself in the energy of its proceed- 
ings: from a shallow brook, it became, in a few 
hours, a flood that covered all the valley. 

At the saw-mill, there were lively fears that 
the dam would give way. A sheet of turbid 
water already poured over the top of it, and 
débris, swept down from above, lodged against 
it in perilous masses. An eddy carried from 
the ‘boom’ near the mill several large and 
valuable logs, and bore them toward the dam. 
James Dougal went out in a skiff, to steer them 
buck to place. Night had fallen, the rain had 
stopped, and the moon shone out so broad and 
clear that the light was almost that of day. 
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that bore down upon him, he was amazed to see 
that the mill-lights were far up the current, 
’The dam had given way like the one further 
‘up the Run, whence that mountain of ruins 
shad come. And now, a mightier and swifter 
wall of advancing, destroying water—a very 
death-wave—the flood filled all the valley, and 
dashed headlong toward the river, carrying him 
with it. It seemed hardly worth while to resist 
the inevitable fate before him. 
$ The tall derricks at his brother’s and Bissell’s 
; wells stood out clearly as he darted by them. 
; They were half submerged, and the light frame 
; buildings that had stood near were gone. 
; Somewhere down-stream he could hear a 
$ man’s voice shouting: 
} «Help! Help!” 
The speed of the current began to slacken as 
the flood spread out over some broad meadows, 
and James found himself going around and 
: around in a great circle. He had been carried 
‘ into a wide and shallow eddy. Something with 
} regular outlines floated by his side and jostled 
him. At the first sight he was appalled, for 
he thought it looked like a coffin; but a second 
glance reassured him. It was his own skiff, 
drifting bottom up. He loosed his hold of the 
timber to which he had been clinging, and let 
, himself drop; he found that the water was only 
a little above his waist, and, where he stood, 











James had secured three of the straying logs, } the current was not very strong. He caught the 
though with much difficulty and not a little} little boat, and, towing it, waded to where the 
danger, and was struggling with a fourth—a big } water was only knee-deep, and still, as he was 
refractory fellow—when, chancing to look up ‘ on an almost level meadow, a long distance from 
the stream, he saw a sight that made his hair 3 dry land. 
stand on end: A dark wall of water, stretching: Away down the stream, farther off and fainter 
clear across the valley, foam-crested and crowned ; than before, came again that pitiful cry : 
with a confused mass of timbers, portions of: <‘‘Help! Help!” 
fences, fragments of bridges, wrecks of houses, ; The young man was almost exhausted and 
and uprooted trees, was rushing down toward ; benumbed with cold, but it was not in his nature 
him with a terrifying low roar. It came with } to deny response to that appeal. 
the speed of a race-horse, as if eager to swallow} As quickly as possible, he managed, by rock- 
him. Before he could move to make his escape, } ing the skiff from side to side, to throw most of 
it had leaped upon him, his skiff was overturned, 3 the water out of it, and then climbed in. The 
and he found himself in the icy water, hurled 3 oars were gone, but he found a piece of board 
along with frightful velocity, battling for life that he could use as a paddle, and at once put 
amid the floating wrecks that surrounded and } out into the current, heading down-stream in 
successively attacked him. the direction from which came the increasing 

His terrible danger nerved him to almost} shrieks of: 
superhuman exertions. Fortunately, he retained ‘Help! Help!’ 
his self-possession and could swim well; so he In a little while, he discovered that those cries 
managed, notwithstanding the fearful buffetings } came from amid a floating tree-top, that seemed 
he received, to keep afloat. But the thought ; temporarily stationary—anchored, doubtless, yy 
flashed upon him: ‘‘ When this stuff jams, at} its huge ragged root. Forcing the boat im 


the dam, I shall be crushed like a bubble.” ; among the branches, at imminent risk of being 
Turning to see how far away he was, and think- } upset, he eventually got close enough to make 
ing of a desperate effort to dive under the mass ; out clearly the figure and face of the one man 
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qhom he hated more than all others, David; shrieked with affright, and in agony pleaded for 
Bissell. ’ better terms, but in vain. 


«It’s you, is it? Well, if I'd known it, 1 ¢ No,” replied the young man. ‘You 
wouldn’t have come,” he exclaimed, in disgust. squeezed me very hard in the way of business 

“Qh! don’t say so, James. Do, for the love sand now I’m going to squeeze you in the way 
of heaven, take me away from here. Oh, ; of business, strictly. I’m in the ferry business 
James! Dear James! Good James! Save : now, and you needn’t patronize me if you don’t 
me! If you don’t, I shall be drowned.” ; want to.”’ 

“T hardly think so, unless the devil is ina Then Bissell promised to make out a written 
mighty special hurry for you. Your proper } agreement to James’s terms as soon as he got 
destiny, Dave Bissell, is to be hanged.” ashore; but the high-priced ferryman would not 

“How can you have the heart, James, to : trust him so far, and produced a small account- 
jest in such an awful moment? Oh! you are ’ book and pencil, telling him to put it down 
eruel to keep me in this torturing suspense. ; where he was. The old usurer protested that 
For heaven’s sake, help me. What have I ever } there was not light enough’ for him to write, 
done, that you should wish to see me die the : that his fingers were too stiff with cold, that he 
death of a blind puppy?” ‘dared not loosen a finger from the bough to 

“What have you done? Why, you have : which he was clinging. Again James started to 
robbed me of all I had in the world. When ‘leave him, and just then the tree gave an 
my brother tried to buy back my property | ominous heave and lurch which so terrified the 
from you, at a price that ought to have satisfied } cowardly wretch that even his avarice gave way, 
even a shark like you, you laughed at him—as | and at length, with trembling fingers and sob- 
I do at you now.” ; bing in mingled agony and fright, he wrote as 

“No! No! I didn’t rob you. I had no} James dictated, putting the agreement into good 
hard feelings toward you. That was all in the } legal form and signing it. Then James took him 
way of business. And I'll make it all right. ; into the boat and safely to shore. 

I'll pay you well, if you'll set me on dry land. Of course, the old rascal subsequently sought 
Iean’t swim a stroke, and oh! James, I’m not ‘ to repudiate the agreement, and it was carried 


fit to die.” . into court; but there Sam Black, the famous 
“There's some comfort in that reflection—to ; Pittsburgh lawyer, easily won a verdict in 
me.” James’s favor from his friends and neighbors. 
“VIL give you a hundred dollars, if you wiil ; Before that occurred, however, Jennie Abeel, 
set me ashore.” $ believing Bissell the richest man on McDowell’s 
“No.” ; Run, and not doubting that he would retain 
“ Five hundred.” § possession of James Dougal’s well, married him. 
** No.” It was a severe blow to her when James's rights 
“A thousand.” were affirmed by the court, and her husband was 
“No.” relegated to a secondary position in the tield of 
“Oh! James, don’t rob me. What will you ; local financial magnates; but a harder one was in 
take, and set me ashore ?”’ priess for her. Within six months, urged by his 
“That which justly belongs to me, neither ; grasping avarice to retake from fortune all he 
more nor less.’’ § had lost, and with good interest, Bisssell involved 
“What do you mean?” § himself in some disastrous oil-speculating, and, 


“Tll take back my farm upon repayments of } to escape his creditors, ran away with a mere 
the money I borrowed from you, and return of ; remnant of his former wealth, deserting Jennie, 
all you have actually invested in the well since, : who has never since heard of him. She has got 
with legal interest in the well only.”’ ; to look painfully like her mother, and deems her- 

“Oh! James, I can’t agree to that. It would : self the most ill-used woman in the world. Five 
break my heart to lose that well.’’ Sor six years after Bissell left her, she obtained a 

“All right; that’s the toll on this ferry. ‘divorce from him, on the ground of abandonment, 
And, as the stream is rising, and this tree ‘and made a desperate effort to capture one or the 
liable to free itself and turn over at any minute, } other of her old suitors, the rich and prosperous 
it is not safe for me to stay here any longer; Dougal brothers; the attempt was a sad failure, 
waiting for a passenger. I’m going home, and } and, as she looks now, nobody would be likely 
fou can go—you know where.” i to marry her. But both John and James have 

$ 


Bissell, as cowardly as he was avaricious, { been happily wedded to worthy girls who never 


4 
when he saw James start as if to leave him, { schemed as she had done to win them. 





NORTH GARRET. 


THE 
BY CLARA MERWIN. 


I am an old bachelor. If there is a human} ‘Your wheel has come off, hasn’t it?” 
being whose nerves are made of steel, I am} And, on my answering that it had, and that 
that individual. I have never once lost my: I should like to know what we were going to 
presence of mind. I have saved my life and } do that night, the sunbonnet replied: 
that of others by knowing just what to do in; ‘Why, do tell! To be sure! Well, now— 
sudden ewergeucies. 1 don't believe in ghosts ‘ and everybody is chock-full of summer boarders, 
of course. I’m not asentimental person; I have } and so be I! But I guess I can figger it, if I do 
never been in love. } a little head-work: I'll put them Jackson boys 

Once, when I was five-and-twenty—no matter } to sleep with our Sam, and I’ll make the help 
how many years ago—I thought that I was. go onto the settee, and one of you shall have 
A pair of brown eyes, long golden hair, and ; the kitchen-chamber, and one the north garret, 
dark lashes, put the notion into my head. ; And my old man, he’s a wheelwright by trade— 
I lost my usual good-sense for awhile and } will jigger your wheel for you in three shakes 
proposed to Milly Bashwood, and went through ; of a sheep’s tail.” 
the usual experiences that follow an acceptance. We were only too glad to accept. 

But I grew tired of my pretty toy in a few} ‘‘Dollara day,” said she. ‘Cheap enough.” 
months, and began to see that ‘‘a young man} Such asupper! But starvation does not dis- 
married ’’ would be ‘‘a young man marred’’; the ; criminate—I ate heartily. And, afterward, being 
girls had lost all interest in me, and the married ; asked to choose between the kitchen-chamber and 
ladies took to snubbing me. I had not half the ’ the north garret, I said the garret. 

niee invitations I used to have; and, besides, It was a queer-looking place, with a chimney 
old Mr. Bashwood failed, and Milly’s fifty } in the centre, the roof running from a peak in 
thousand dollars vanished into thin air. She’ the middle to the floor on either side. One 
would have nothing, instead of being an heiress; square window and one sloping one, and boxes, 
so, one day, I told her we had both made a’ bags, and suspended dresses adorned it. The 
mistake, and she said probably I was the best , bed was apparently stuffed with corncobs. 
judge, and gave me back my ring. It had ‘‘When one sleeps, one forgets one’s bed,” 
a diamond in it, and I had it set for a shirt-stud. , said I. “Let me sleep.” 

Of course, I returned her letters, and she I have since learned from an almanac that 
After that, we never met again, and ‘the moon rose, that night, about one o'clock; 
I forgot all about her in a few years. I stand ; therefore, it must have been about one o'clock 
before you a practical man, untrammeled by any ' that I woke, for the moon was rising. Its rays 
sort of superstition, with a good income, good fell through the one straight window of my 
health, and a habit of enjoying my life—an room and made a white square on the brown- 
example to all sentimental emotional people, } painted floor, and lighted up a queer little green 
if I say it myself; and, just in this condition, ; rocking-chair with a rush bottom. 

I walked in at the door of Mrs. Regan’s little For one moment, I saw the chair standing 


mine. 


old cottage, at half-past ten, on the twenty-sixth 
of July, 1873. 

We had started for the Mountain House, 
Barnard and I; our trap broke down, and 
there we were, on a rough road, with our 
journey not half over, Catskill as far behind 
us as the Mountain House was before us, both 
of us as hungry as hunters, both of us dead- 
tired. 

‘We can’t go on,” said Barnard. 

“We can’t go back,” said I. 

Then over the stone fence popped a sunbonnet, 


and someone cried : 
(160) 


empty; the next, a figure occupied it—the figure 
of a young girl. Her hair, which seemed to be 
golden, fell over her shoulders. Her back was 
toward me; but I saw that her figure was slight 
and graceful. Two little white hands were 
clasped, and she was rocking to and fro and 
; moaning in a strange desolate way. 
; «This is odd,’ said I. ‘Someone has come 
} into the room, not knowing I am here.’ 
> I coughed. .The young person did not hew 
>me. I spoke. 
‘*Madam,” said I, “I presume you are no 
{aware that—in fact, that I am here.’’ 
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“Yes. I came beeause I knew it.” fool enough to drink too much, I should have 

She began to moan again. She stood beside ; fancied myself the victim of delirium tremens. 
the bed now. She stretched out her cold hands. } But a ghost! Bah! I gave no admittance to 
It was time to do something. Whoever she} that thought for a moment. If the voice, the 
might be, I saw that she was dangerous— figure, the streaming hair, the touch of the little 
a maniac, probably. I put my hand under the } hands, cold as they were, reminded me of some- 
pillow, where my pistol lay. I seized it. ; one I had known long ago—this was owing to 

“Whoever you are,’’ said I, “I presume you ; my disorded condition. 
are a thief, playing at ghost. Leave the room.; I sat up after that, and saw the sun rise for 
I give you three seconds to do it in. I count ; the first time in my existence. 
them. At the third count, I fire. One—two— } I entered the dining-room; the good woman ef 
three—”’ ’ the house, already eclipsed by the sun-bonnet, 

As I said one, she retreated, pointing at me. ; was talking to Barnard, who is—did I tell you? 
As I counted two, she drew still farther off. As; —an author, a writer of frightful stories. 

I cried three, she was gone. She had found him out. 

I lighted the lamp and examined the; ‘To think it should be you,”’ she said. ‘You 
room. The door was bolted as I had left it. I 3 don’t look a bit like I expected! How I did 
looked behind the boxes, barrels, and gowns. 3 look out for the next number, while ‘ Elgira, or 
I examined the floor. There was no trap-door. } Fortune’s Victim,’ was being published. I read 
Yet she was gone. If I had been a superstitious ; it, every word; and, when she died of love, I 
idiot, | should have said that I had seen a spirit. cried. I didn’t use to believe folks died of love 
As it was, being a practical man, I at once argued ; —-but—lem’me see—I guess it was fifteen years 
with myself. ago, I knew a case in actual life. Yes, sir, you 

Tough fried ham ond something called } could have made a story of it, no doubt. She 
“Injun puddin’,’’ whatever it may have been, ; died in this house, in the north garret—as pretty 
had given me a nightmare—a nightmare in an $a creature as ever you saw. Her eyes were, 
unusual form, doubtless—a fair young girl in} oh! how brown, and such lovely golden hair! 
white, instead of Othello or a black dog. There Her father brought her out here one summer. 
were exceptions to every rule. I had had a white} It was plain she was in a quick decline. But, 
nightmare in place of a black one, that was all. ; pretty soon, I saw that there was more than sick- 

I extinguished the light. Again I fitted ; ness to deal with. The night she died, she told 
myself between the corn-cobs. Again I slept.; me. Yes, sir, it was a love-affair. He had jilted 
Again I woke, to find a figure—the same figure } her because her father lost his money. 

—bending over me. It was moaning still, but} ‘But you should forget such a rascal; you 
this time it was doing more; two hands, as cold} s:ould not go on loving a fellow like that,’ 
as ice, clutched my throat, pressing it hard. said I. 

“What are you about?’ cried I, catching at “*T cannot forget,’ she said, ‘but I have 
my pistol again. grown to hate him. Sometimes I think I shall 

The cold hands dropped away. The girl} come back from the other world to trouble him, 
retreated—vanished as before. I instituted a} Ghosts are permitted to haunt their murderers, 
fresh search. I argued with myself anew. they say, and he has murdered me.’ She died 

“Nightmares always choke one,” said I.; that night. Poor child, she was very young: 
“My white nightmare only did as others do.” ““«MiILty Basuwoop, 

But this time I found it harder to sleep, Aged Eighteen.’ 
and, though I slept at last, I wakened very ‘That is what is on her grave-stone in the 
soon again, with a hand on my throat, and a > burying-ground, if you'd like to look at it.” 
voice moaning drearily : I don’t know whether Mrs. Regan said any- 

“Let me rest in my grave; I do not want to thing more. Barnard says I fainted. I dan't 
kill him. Let me rest.”’ admit it; but, if I did, I vowed it was that 

My pistol once more drove the white figure abominable supper. A ghost—bah! But I 
away. But a nightmare was a more serious ; wouldn’t sleep in that north garret again for 
thing than I had imagined. Had I ever been ;} any fortune—practical man though I am. 
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BEAUTY. 


Eacn season some distinctive beauty holds, { So, rightly lived, may every human life, 


Adown the long year’s varied page— From sunny youth to hoary age, 





A STORY OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
BY JESSIE K. B. TAYLOR. 


frets you, Sue. If things do not move smoothly, 
_ racket was unendurable. em make them—that’s all. I wish I knew the 
Mrs. Bliss wondered why } secret you possess—of not letting noise and the 
the boys should be so} little perplexities worry you. 
noisy on this particular } } This morning, she appealed to her: 
morning, when her head } ‘Sue, nothing can help me half so much as 
ached, and the bread ; to have that dreadful racket stilled “in you 
wouldn’t rise, and her} do it?” 
husband’s coat had been} Sue set down the bowl of raisins and replied 
brought in bereft of every } promptly: 
button. The great kitchen, ; “T will try.” 
into which the sun shone; She crossed the hall and looked in at the 
brightly, presented a scene of} half-open door, thinking what she could do to 
busy activity. It was Saturday, ; insure a few minutes’ quiet. As she stood there, 
the house to be put in order, ; she became conscious of a cessation of hostilities, 
there were pies and cakes to bake, } and soon heard the boyish exclamation : 
and— ‘Oh, those dreadful boys! They will; ‘‘Ahum! what shall we play next?” 
drive me crazy! Why is it they ean play Bert’s pleasant voice replied : 
nowhere but in the house, I wonder?’ the “Oh, nothing. I’m tired of games. Let’s 
mother exclaimed, when her aching head could } make pictures.”’ 
endure no longer the shouts of unrestrained} ‘Naw—that’s no fun!” 
laughter. There were three boys of her own | ‘‘We can play circus with Bonnie.” 
in the dining-room—Rollin, Dick, and Bert— “Oh, yes!” 
roguish, bright-eyed, and rosy -cheeked, ond. | ‘“No; the dog went with your father.” 
beside these, neighbor Town’s two sons, who} ‘Qh, dear!’’ 
came every cold day to play with the Bliss ‘«Let’s speak pieces,’ Dick suggested. 
boys. “I’ve forgot mine.” 
Mrs. Town did not think much of boys’ wants ‘*¢ Woodman, spare that tree—’”’ Dick began, 
and rights. She did not choose to have them } vociferously. 
tracking through her orderly rooms; for, as she ** Pshaw !’’ 
often remarked nervously: ‘They carry sure ‘*No fun!’ 
destruction with them to everything pretty or “‘T don’t like to do that!’ 
neat.’’ So, at their house, there was no bic | Amid these exclamations, Rollin interposed 
table with spreading leaves, no stout chairs, no } loudly: 
drawing-paper with pencils lying conveniently } “Say, boys—I'll tell you! Do you know 
near. There were no attractive games and not } what next Tuesday will be? I do: St. Valen- 
one book of travel. ; tine’s Day.” 
At Farmer Bliss’s, the boys were thought of; ‘Well, what is that?’ chimed in Ernest 
and provided for; but, as in too many cases, the Town. 
lads failed sometimes to appreciate the care and$ ‘I know!’’ Dick asserted. It’s nothing 
thoughtfulness; they were often much too noisy, } much—only a day when grown-up men write 
and none of the things scattered so recklessly } poetry and don’t sign their names to it, and 
about had the effect of satisfying or quieting } paste on some flowers and things, and send it 
them. to some girl they like the best, and then—” 
Mrs. Bliss’s youngest sister, Sue Miller, had } ‘‘Oh, I know more about it than that!’’ saic 
come up from Richville a few weeks before, } ; Rollin, contemptuously. . “It isn’t all love-sick 
for a long visit. She sat, this morning, behind poetry, and flowers and things. They have good 
the stove by the south window, stoning raisins. : ones to sell, with jolly pictures—of women with 
She was always sweet-tempered and lovable, } great long noses and ragged gowns and red hair, 
and Mrs. Bliss often said to her: ‘‘ Nothing over } and men with hats all smashed in, with blue 
(162) 
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and yellow neckties ond wide mouths, wit feet } Chbditived delighted with the iidilint: The 
as big as Jim Clark's. ; Town boys crowded eagerly about her, with 
Shrieks of laughter greeted this vivid deserip- ; ; the others; and, with one swift glance at their 
tion, and Aunt Sue was just going to break in } } bright expectant faces, she began: 
upon the mirth, when Rollin said very quietly ‘“‘This is to be just a short story of the days 
and confidentially : ’ when your mother and I lived down in the 
«Yes; and now keep still, every one of you, ; village, with our parents. You know the house, 
just a minute, and let me tell you what will} boys—the brown one, where Mr. Rounds, the 
be the jelliest fun: let us boys send some. ; druggist, lives now. Yes, it was sometime 
Nobody can ever find out for sure who sent ‘em, : before your mother was married, though we 
and it will be such a funny thing. Just think } often saw Carlton Bliss,’ she added, smiling. 
what a lark, to send one to Miss Drew! She’s 3 ‘« Well, just across the road from us, in the large 
such a horrid old maid; her nose is peaked; } white house with the woodbine running over it, 
and she don't like boys. She never gives one ; then lived Doctor Drew, his wife, and daughter 
of us a taste of an apple, say nothing about ; Mary.” 
pears; and she won’t have a dog in the house—; ‘What! not our Mary Drew, the old maid, 
nothing but that old sneak of a tabby-cat, crosser } up here on the hill?’ 
than fury. Oh, I'd just like to make her think § “Yes, children,’’ Aunt Sue replied. ‘ Mary 
she had got a letter—you know, she is forever } is but a few years older than I—” 
haunting the post-office—and then find out it } ‘She looks forty years older,’ asserted Bert. 
was one of those valentines. They don’t cost } ‘And was,’’ Aunt Sue continued, ‘at that 
but a penny, Mark Gillett says; and it will be ; time, a very pretty-looking girl.” 
a dollar's-worth of fun to see her scowl, even if ‘“‘Humph!”’’ from the boys, in accents of 
we don’t get our eyes on her majestic form until ; unbelief. 
the next morning. She'll be sour enough then; Their entertainer frowned, and the boys 
to— " > subsided. 
* Yes, indeed !’” acceded the four listeners. “One spring, the fever broke out in the 
‘Heartless little wretches!’’ thought Aunt ‘ village. Patients were numerous and increasing 
Sue. alarmingly ; doctors and nurses were few; and, 
“T'll tell you what I’m going to do,” said ; one bright morning, we saw Mary Drew come 
George Town: ‘I’m going to send one to John § out of the house and go quickly down the street. 
Markham. I almost hate him, he’s such a sober } She went through the village and over to the 
old duffer. He’s too pious or something ever to } ; improvised hospital, where her father was in 
laugh. I’d like to wake him up. I saw a sheet, { charge. She told them there she was ready 
the other day, that would make him dance for her work. In spite of the tears and 
canary. There was 4 dried-up old bachelor, ; entreaties of her friends, she staid in the 
just like or, looking awfully sober, sitting all} hospital as long as she was needed, and then 
alone by a—”’ 3 attended several cases in the village. When 
At this instant, a new resolve came to Aunt} your mother was seized with the dreadful 
Sue. Entering the room, she remarked quietly : fever, she called constantly for Mary until she 
“Well, my boys, you seem to be having an 3 came, and then would let no other hands do 
interesting talk. Can’t you tell me what it is; for her. She said Mary's step and touch were 
about ?”’ 3 the lightest, her voice the lowest and sweetest. 
The boys looked half embarrassed, half} After the long weeks of watching by my sister, 
defiant. There was some scuffing of feet on} she at last took the fever, and came very near 
the floor, considerable moving about, and sly dying. 
glances between themselves; but no one vouch- } “She was ill for months; and, when she 
safed to tell Aunt Sue the topic under discussion. } recovered, she found her father dead and the 
One low voice, at length, announced apologetic- } dear homestead owned by strangers. She was 
ally that there wasn’t anything they could do— } still very weak; but, with a steady purpose, 
that is, nothing that they wanted todo. It was 3she went to her work again. She took what 
too cold to slide, and— } remained of the property and bought the little 
This favored her plan ; so, taking a chair close 3 place on the hill. As long as her mother lived, 
beside the table, she asked : she made a comfortable and pleasant home for 
“What do you say to a story?” Sher. After her death, Mary worked on. She 
Her nephews were acquainted with Aunt has never beep well since her terrible sickness. 
Sue’s powers of story-telling, and expressed’ And this, perhaps, is why she looks so old. 
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It also makes her very nervous and irritable. } supposed dead for many years, died suddenly 


The family had suffered great injustice before 
this, and the memory of that renders her dis- 
trustful, even of her friends. She has to depend 
on the products of her orchard and garden for 


in California, and left his large property to his 
only sister, if still living—and, if she were dead, 
to her children. The lawyers found out Mrs, 
Markham and her son by advertising, and wrote 


a living; and that is a good reason, | think, for; to John, urging him to come and attend to 


her never giving the children treats of fruit. 
She is fearful of coming to sadder want, and is 
too proud to accept assistance, even after doing 
all she has for others, that they might live and 
be prosperous.” 

Aunt Sue was rewarded by sighs of sympathy 
and loud assurances of the deepest pity and of 
gratitude to Miss Drew. 
thinking soberly: 
nurse their mother? This made them very 
quiet. At length, the silence was broken by 
slow-voiced Ernest, suggesting : 


; mother and friends. 
$them until many months had passed. 


Three of the lads were } obliged to travel much between the large cities, 
What if she hadn’t gone to} and so it was seldom that letters from home 


¢ turn his face homeward. 


matters, The mother thought it best that he 
should go, so he started very soon for California, 
intending to sell everything there as soon as 
possible, and be at liberty to return to his 
He found things in such 
shape that it was impossible for him to arrange 
He was 


reached him. It was a long busy year. 
‘‘He was very happy when he could at last 
He brought with him 


‘* Maybe, Miss Miller, if Mary Drew had not $ enough to insure for his mother and himself a 


gone to nursing and got sick herself, she would } care-free future. He had the highest hopes, 
be now almost as sweet and pretty and young} and sweet anticipations kept him company 
as you are.” $ through the long journey; but he reached 

This also furnished food for reflection, so 3 home to find his little Kate dead—the sweetest 
Aunt Sue accepted the compliment in silence. } blossom the dear old farm had ever held, hidden 
Soon, she spoke again: ; away forever from earth’s seeing and knowing, 

“On another street, up toward the seminary, } under its drifting snow. John’s best hopes and 
lived a widow lady and her son. Her name was } highest ambitions were laid in that grave, and 
He 


Mrs. Markham, and her son’s name was John.” ; there has been no summer for him since. 

There followed sundry nudges, with confident } has never found anyone he can love so well as 
nods of the head, and oné or two looks which ; he did dear little Katie, so he is still unmarried. 
might be deemed guilty; but all these, the ; Now, children, when the boys laugh and jeer 
sweet-faced story-teller thought it wise not to; at him, and dub him ‘old bach,’ don’t you 


notice. 

**He was a very pleasant young man,”’ 
went on, ‘‘and was then about twenty years 
old. He was a favorite everywhere. 
was thought to be complete without him. There 
was no laugh so hearty or musical as his. He 
never overlooked us children, but had a word 
and smile for everyone. He worked hard, for 
his mother was very poor, and he was her only 
support. A little way from the village lived 
a sweet-faced golden-haired girl, Katie Wilson. 
Somehow John Markham came to find the way 
out to the pleasant farm-house quite often. He 
confided to his mother that there surely were 
never such fresh breezes and green grass else- 
where, and never such fruits and flowers. The 
baskets of these he brought to her were very 


she 





suppose it makes his sensitive sorrowful heart 
ache? Tell me, do you think it is right to hurt 
his feelings by calling names or screaming after 


No party ; him?” 


There were loud cries of “No!” ‘No, of 
course not!’ ‘It’s mean!’ ‘TI wouldn’t!” 
“T did, but I wouldn’t if I’d only known!” 
“We won’t do it again, auntie; will we, 
boys?” and there was a united chorus of *‘ No!” 

She left them then and went back to the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Bliss exclaimed: ‘Why, Sue, what 
have you done with the children? Have you 
spirited them away ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed,” her sister replied, laughing; 
‘‘they are there yet in veritable flesh and blood, 
but sobered down some by some ‘medicated’ 


nice indeed. The dear old lady ate the fruit ; stories. I think it will do them good,” she 


and smelled the flowers with appearance of the 
deepest enjoyment, while John looked triumph- 
antly on. The mother wondered, sometimes, if 
it were not more the sweet face and welcoming 
smile that turned his steps toward the farm; 
but, hkea wise woman, she said nothing. During 
the winter, a brother of hers, whom she had 


added, and beside, she thought: ‘I am sure 
now that they will not hurt poor Mary Drew's 
feelings, or John’s, poor sorrowful boy!’ The 
“boy ’’ was nearly forty, but it did not matter. 

None knew sweet Sue Miller’s secret, kept a8 
it was, so quietly and bravely. She had learned 
years before to know and love great-hearted 
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John Markham. But fate had made his life not ; forgive all the things they have done to vex you, 
hers to comfort and bless—hers only to pray for } end hope, too, that you may have a great many 
and remember. } happy St. Valentine’s Days.”’ 

There was a long earnes{ conversation in the} This was fully approved by the interested 
dining-room until dinner-time, when the five ; assistant, and soon both boxes were set away in 
boys filed out, looking sober, but very wise } the cellar until morning. Then there was 
withal. Things went on quietly until Monday { another solemn meeting, and fleet-footed Dick 
evening, when the Town boys came over, bring- } was chosen to carry the boxes. He ran up tlh: 
ing very carefully a large box. There was } hill to Miss Drew’s, rang the door-bell without 
much loud whispering outside the door, and a’ mercy, and, when he heard slow steps inside, 
few suppressed giggles. Finally, Rollin came } laid the box quickly on the wide step, and flew 
close to Aunt Sue’s side and asked her to come} away. He was out of sight in an instant, and 
into the other room, “just a minute.” ’ Miss Drew saw only the box awaiting her. This 

“We want you to help us a little,” he ; she took up wonderingly, went in, and closed the 
explained. door. The first wood-team that went to town in 

She consented, and led the way. The box} the morning had aboard the same happy Dick, 
was quickly opened, and inside were great } who wore a most business-like air and held 
clusters of blossoms and fresh green leaves. something very carefully in his cold little hands. 

“Why, children, what is this?’ she asked, ; He rang the bell at John Markham’s; but, to his 
and then the boys’ plan came out. } astonishment, that gentleman was just coming 

““Why, you see, to-morrow is St. Valentine’s } out, and, before poor Dick could even think of 
Day, and we thought it would be a lar— be} flight, the two surprised people met in the small 
nice, I mean, to send some flowers to Miss Drew, $ porch. Dick reached out the box nervously, 
and just a little bunch to John Markham; for } and said in a trembling voice: 
we feel sorry for them both—don’t we, boys? } “This is St. Valentine’s Day; did you know 
We can’t send many, you see, for Auntie Marsh it? This is for you; but, you see, we—us boys, 
gave us every flower there was on her plants, you know—didn’t mean you should know. | 
and we knew you had only a few.” ;meant to run away, I hope it’s pleasant! My 

The patient listener answered that it would resi must be waiting forme! Ah, what will 
not be the number of the bright blossoms that ; Aunt Sue say?” 
would be thought of, she was sure, in either} The child paused to get breath, and, seeing 
case, but the loving thought that prompted the } John’s wondering and rather amused look, went 
gift. 3 on desperately : 

The box for Miss Drew was soon arranged to} ‘‘We don't feel one bit as we used, we boys, 
the boys’ satisfaction. The blossoms and leaves } and, oh! dear, I’m sorry it wasn’t a surprise. 
were laid on a bed of soft green moss, and, ; Good-morning,’”’ and Dick scampered away, con- 
when the boys’ card was laid carefully beside } scious that he had not made this visit a complete 
them, it looked—a gift sweet and fair enough success. 
to cheer the loneliest heart. The card bore in} John went back into the house with his 
Aunt Sue’s writing the few words: mysterious box. Very soon he understood it all 

“Sivek Tene : —or thought that he did—but I am not quite 

With best wishes of boys ‘sure that he interpreted its inner meaning. 
Who live not far away, That afternoon, Mary Drew ran down to Mr. 
Thepn Rerwemn page tp 708, 3 Bliss’s for an hour’s chat. There was a little 
On St. Valentine’s Day.’ § a ¢ 
glance of understanding between her and Sue, 

Somehow it took longer to arrange the other as she told of the sweet surprise and pleasure 

box to Aunt Sue’s liking. There were a few 


¢ the unexpected remembrance had given her. 
half-open buds on the rose-bush by the window, 3 “‘ Why, do you know,” she said, with tears iv 
and these were added, together with moss} per voice, ‘‘it makes the day beautiful to me. 
and some of the clinging vines from the basket Such a little thing; but I do wish the dear 
swinging near. At last, it was completed—the } children could understand how much comfort 
Sweet messenger of love and peace. For this ; their little kindness has been.” 


box, the card held these words, in boyish hand- 


4g As she went out of the gate, the boys were just 
Writing: 


3 coming in, dragging their sleds. They were shy 
“Mr. Joun MARKHAM: $ and silent, but the brave woman would not let 
“These flowers are from some boys who send } them pass until she had thanked them in a few 

with them their best wishes, and hope you will } sincere and very pleasant words. 
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They were happy, indeed, as they flocked ; happened that John came several times after 
indoors. : this, and, strangely enough, he failed even to 

A few evenings later, John Markham drove} inquire for the youngsters. He must have 
out, and passed a pleasant hour at the Blisses’ } known they were in‘ the house, for only in very 
fireside. During his call, he thanked the boys; rare instances did they fail to make this fact 
quietly but earnestly for their remembrance, ; known. John must have been absent-minded, 
speaking in particular of the kind-heartedness ; He was fast finding a brightness in Sue Miller's 
that prompted the sweet gift. eyes that he imagined necessary to his path. 

Rollin could not let this pass so, and burst ; Her welcome was the sweetest music he had 
out impulsively : Sheard since the golden season before the great 

«But it wasn’t all our goodness. Indeed, it > blight. Her quiet sympathy comforted him more 
wasn't! We have laughed at you for being so } than volumes from other tongues could do, and 
still and sober, and—and—I don’t know what 3 so it came about that in the early summer these 
we would have done if it hadn’t been for Aunt } two left all the cares, the shadowings, and the 
Sue! She—she—told us stories; there! and {dimmed visions of the past behind them for 
that’s what made us better boys, and she put in ; aye, and, hand in hand, turned their faces hope- 
the rose-buds and—” fully forward. 

Rollin’s father came to the rescue with some The boys held many a conference as to how it 
casual remarks to John. He, poor fellow, knew 3 could all have happened so nicely, Dick stoutly 
so little what to say to the boyish outbreak. } declaring in every word-battle that he knew it 
Sue said nothing. There was nothing to say. {was because he did not run away that morn- 
She could only blush and lower her eyes. It > ing. 
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A WINTER DANCE. 


BY J. B. SKIDMORE. 


Down from the soft gray silence i His playmates, merrily dancing, 
Of the brooding clouds above, Came whirling through the air. 
Came a messenger swift and silent 
As the first pure thought of love. And wherever they fell in their frolic, 
On tree-tops or frozen fields, 
A strange white beauty lingered 
; Like the glimmer of fairy shields. 
3 
: 


A white-robed frolicsome herald, 
The first of a merry band, 

Who would change in a magical moment 
This earth into fairyland. All through the night did these gay little sprites 
Dance in bewildering whirl, 

And the morning found, ‘neath their twinkling feet, 
A ball-room of silver and pearl. 


And lo, as I watched the stranger, 
So daintily silvery fair, 
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Lorp, Thou art good and gracious, 
Thy care is over all ; 

Our very hairs are nnmbered— 
Thou seest the sparrow fall. 


Thou crownest earth with gladness, 
For Thou art love divine. 


We know Thy care aboundeth, 
We feel it every day, 

Thou sendest sun and showers— And bless the hand that guides us 
All blessed gifts are Thine ; When clouds obscure the way. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





18S Gertrude Ellery } became a terrible prig: believed firmly in her 
considered that, hav- } own genius, and now regarded herself as grown 
ing arrived at the dig- ; up. It was May when her aunt married, and 
nity of fourteen years} the niece had spent a month with the newly 
with several months ; wedded pair. Mr. Ellery was absent when she 
added, she was quite; returned home; the old servants thought it 
competent—indeed, {would be more agreeable to have her hold 
the proper person—to } nominal sway than to pass under the rule of a 
act as mistress of the 





stranger ; so, from the housekeeper to her own 

mansion end attend to the comfort of ‘poor ' the band elected to treat her as 
dear papa.”’ 

This phrase she had caught from her maternal 

aunt, who had the habit of applying contemp- 

tuous adjectives to male humanity which is often 


spoiled maid, 
if she were mistress. 

Mr. Ellery had intended to secure a governess 
at once; but he was a born procrastinator, and 
even in this important matter he displayed his 
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observable in strong-minded spinsters. usual dilatoriness. 

Since Mrs. Ellery’s death, this lady had He was one of those idle men who always 
devoted her talents to her brother-in-law and } think themselves too busy to attend to anything 
his daughter until a few months previous, when ; which involves trouble or demands prompt 
she had somewhat suddenly married a former } action. 
lover. As he was a widower with six children, } ; He had inherited a large property, much of it 
she probably considered that his claim must be ; } within the limits of a fast-growing city in one 
made paramount to that of a bereaved husband } of the Middle States, and his home was a lovely 
who owned only one child. ; old place several miles distant. Within the last few 

Mr. Ellery had not been overwhelmed by her 3 years, some mineral springs in the neighborhood 
departure; but then he was a man who possessed ; had attracted the attention of capitalists, hotels 
a great deal of philosophy and was rather lazy } 3 had sprung up, villas been built, and, besides the 
besides. He had married, at one-and-twenty, } ’ agreeable society and amusement this brought 
a woman several years older than himself, and ; } near, Mr. Ellery’s fortune was greatly increased, 
had allowed her full sway, reserving a certain ; as he had owned most of the land in the vicinity. 
amount of personal. freedom ; and when, in her 3 Altogether, he considered himself a very busy 
last moments, she selected her sister to rule} person, and as Gertrude’s were uninterrupted, 
the house, he had submitted passively. ; ; there seemed no immediate need of an instruct- 

Mr. Ellery was an affectionate but by no } i ress, though he would certainly find one before 
means devoted father, and had never taken } ‘ long It diverted him to see the child play at being 
any part in his daughter’s training. His wife’s ; lady of the house, pour out his tea at breakfast, 
faith in her own judgment had been absolute, ; share his luncheon, and even join him at dinner. 
and she had early decided that her child would ; He enjoyed her vivacious conversation, though 


grow up a remarkable woman. 
this faith, which was also accepted by the old 
clergyman who directed Gertrude’s studies. 
The child possessed the unfortunate gift of 
precocity, and her rapid progress had always 
been cited by her mother and aunt as a proof 
of the superiority of private education. 
Ellery was amused and rather proud that, at 
ten, his daughter could read Virgil, study Greek 
verbs, and compute like a little lightning calcu- 
lator. He warned Mr. Vicars not to overtax 
her, and there his part in the matter ended. 


The aunt shared } 


Mr. 


he noticed ber priggishness, but consoled him- 
; self by thinking that a governess would very 
; soon cure that failing, and a model one should 
}be forthcoming early in the autumn. 

Gertrude had inherited her mother’s domi- 
neering spirit, but with much of her father’s 
peculiarly charming manner, and she knew how 
to wheedle him, and appeared her best in his 
presence. 

She was small for her age, but daintily formed, 
; and exceedingly pretty. Her hair was beautiful ; 
very thick and long,,and she wore it either 


Gertrude’s health did not suffer, but she} plaited in two heavy strands or lightly frizzed 
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and hanging loose; she craved a knot and a} detained by a business engagement until s0 
comb, and once tried the experiment, but her; late that he hurried through his toilet, afraid 
father managed to prevent a repetition. His ; the ladies might arrive before he could get down- 
method was far more effective than any reproof stairs. When he entered the library, however, 


could have been. He shrieked with laughter 
when she appeared with her head thus 
decorated. 

After this, Gertrude submitted to ‘ pig-tails,”’ 
and, as she was devoted to white, never devised 
any striking or unsuitable costumes. 

In August, Mr. Ellery was away from home; 
when he returned, he was taken aback to perceive 
how completely Gertrude had made herself the 
head of the house. Emboldened by power, she 
fairly patronized him; she did not only think 
of him as “ poor dear papa,” but treated him as 
such. He was both amused and vexed, but his 
conscience pricked sorely, for the governess was 
not yet found. However, this matter should be 
set right; in the meantime, it was useless to 
render life unpleasant to himself and Gertrude, 
by scolding or interference, and he did not see 
her at her worst. 

A few days after his arrival, Miss Esther 
Channing came to stay with her aunt, Mrs. 
Dexter, who had that summer purchased a place 
near Silton Springs. Mr. Ellery knew the 
young lady well, and was more in love with her 
than he had ever been with any other woman. 
His daughter had met her often while visiting 
relatives in New York, and honored Miss 
Channing with her liking. 

Gertrude was delighted to see her again, but 
the acute lady was not slow to perceive that 


he found only his daughter, the Reverend Mr, 
Vicars, and the two bachelor guests, both of whom 
had known Gertrude from childhood and always 
spoiled her abominably. 

Presently, Mrs. Dexter and her niece arrived, 
and, immediately afterward, the two other lady 
guests and an additional gentleman. 

; Mr. Ellery led the way into the dining-room 

$ with Miss Channing, having asked Mrs. Dexter 

$ to sit opposite him and play hostess. To his 

’ horror, he saw Gertrude calmly lead her escort 

>to that end of the table, and, in a flash, place 
Mrs. Dexter at the side, and herself assume the 
seat of hostess. 

Mr. Ellery stared, dumb between astonish- 
ment and wrath—growing positively dizzy as he 

; heard his daughter say sweetly : 

$ ‘Dear papa, we need not trouble Mrs. Dexter 
toeke has a headache, and you know I am used 
to playing hostess.” 

‘And she does it well, too!’’ cried Mr. 
Travers, and the other bachelor and the clergy- 
man echoed the sentiment. 

Sweet old Mrs. Dexter nervously expressed 
her thanks to Gertrude for relieving her, and 
Mr. Ellery could only hold his peace—any 
approach to a scene was out of the question. 

The dinner passed off sufficiently well, but, 
even with Miss Channing at his side—indeed, 
partly on account of it—Mr. Ellery was ill at 


¢ 


irreparable harm would be done to the poor $ ease. He could perceive that Gertrude was 
child’s character unless a radical change in her ; talking and laughing too much, urged on by 
bringing-up were speedily effected, and quietly { injudicious Mr. Travers, who thought the child 
strove to influence her and open the father’s ; ‘great fun.” During a general discussion 
eyes. This last was not difficult, for Gertrude } about a new novel, Gertrude twice calmly added 
had grown so secure of her position that her ‘her voice, and, as the work was one which had 
faults showed more plainly every day, and, } caused much criticism by its peculiar social and 
before a fortnight was over, culminated in 3 religious views, it was not agreeable to be the 
proceedings which roused even her indolent { father of the fourteen-year-old maid at that 
parent to the necessity of prompt and stern $ precise moment. 
action. Mr. Ellery was heartily glad when the ladies 
Miss Channing, her aunt, and two other} rose, and, as soon, @s they had gone, grew 
ladies accepted an invitation to dine at Green-3 alarmed lest Gertrude should still more 
bank. Mr. Ellery had two men stopping in 3 unpleasantly distinguish herself in the drawing- 
the house, and the old clergyman, who acted as} room. While the host and Mr. Travers were 
Gertrude’s tutor, was also invited. boreal the other three gentlemen got into an 
That small personage took her dining at table } argument about recent discoveries in the island 
so much as a matter of course, that her father } of Cyprus, and Mr. Ellery referred them to 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly and did not; books and plates in the library, and left them 
interfere—of course, privately informing his ; to their discussion. 
conscience that the governess should be provided; ‘I’m going to have a cigarette before I join 
without delay. the ladies,” Travers said. ‘*You don’t want to 
The day of the dinner, Mr. Ellery was; come, and I don’t want you! Splendid eyes 
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She is such a thorough- ; outgrow these follies ; and she is very clever and 
bred looking creature !”’ exceedingly pretty.” 

He said this with a significant smile, which lt was pleasant to be consoled by Esther 
made Mr. Ellery feel that the shrewd observer ; Channing’s sweet voice and smile, and, as the 
had ponetrated his secret, and his slight con-} gentlemen soon entered, and Mr. Travers took 
fusion thereat caused him to hurry off without } possession of Gertrude, the rest of the evening 
bestowing on his old friend the lecture he had ; passed without any renewed shock to the 


Miss Channing has! 


meant to administer in regard to the outrageous } father’s susceptibilities. 


spoiling of Gertrude. 


Mr. Ellery carried his horror of scenes to an 


As Mr. Ellery entered the drawing-room, he ; extreme which became morbid weakness, so he 
saw Miss Channing standing near a table, and ; did not lecture his daughter the next day, 


immediately joined her. 
sofa sat Mrs. Dexter and the other two ladies, 
and Gertrude was entertaining the trio, her 
back toward the door. 

“Oh, dear papa would not know how to 
manage without me,’”’ she was saying, in her 
incisive tones. ‘And I prefer masters—I should 
not like school.”” 

Mr. Ellery glanced guiltily at Miss Channing ; 
she smiled, sorry for his mortification, yet 
secretly feeling that it was well he should see } 
how much to blame he had been where the girl 
was concerned. 

* You ouglit to go to school, though,’ 
Miss Wilmot, whose surface had been rufiied by § 


’ 


observed 


sundry patronizing remarks from the precocious } 
damsel. 

“Ah, you believe in schools?’ 
Gertrude, with a whole volume of cool imper- 
tinence in her voice. ‘Dear Mrs. Dexter, have $ 


you seen that article by Herbert Spencer in } 
» 9 


rejoined 


the ‘ Fortnightly 

“Good heavens !”” 
his breath. 

He made a step forward, but Miss Channing’s 
hand touched his arm. 

“T would not interfere,” she urged, gently. 


Mr. Ellery ejaculated, under 


“Don’t mortify the child—that will only make § 


matters worse.” 
“‘T never dreamed she was such an appalling 
mass of conceit, 
nence!”’ he fairly groaned. 
“Probably the trouble has not struck very ‘ 
deep,” Miss Channing said. 


priggishness, and imperti- 


that circumstances have fostered her defects.” 


“Oh, it’s my fault—I deserve to be caned!’’ } 


sated and 


“Gertrude is at $ 
an unfortunate age—and you must remember } 
3 plead. 


Farther away on a} though she unconsciously piled up fresh and 
more condemnatory evidence against herself. 


A party of people drove over from the Springs ; 
among them was a timid awkward girl of 
Gertrude’s age, but fully a head taller, and it 


; was a marvelous sight to watch little Miss 


Ellery’s patronizing behavior toward her. 

Before night, Gertrude had managed for the 
first time to get into difficulty with the old 
butler, who informed Mr. Ellery that: « Young 
Miss had threatened him with dismissal, and 
this was more than he could stand—go he must 
and would !” 

Unfortunately for Gertrude, Mr. Ellery, while 
calling at Mrs. Dexter's, had been informed by 
Miss Channing that the principal of a boarding- 


’ school near Albany, in which she herself had 


passed several years, could receive Gertrude, 
although the autumn session had begun some 
weeks previous. 

After listening to Saunders’s report, and 
being forced to use a good deal of persuasion to 
pacify the invaluable old servant, Mr. Ellery 
descended on his daughter, thoroughly exasper- 
determined to make short work of 
matters. 

Go Start the week! 
Gertrude could szarcely believe her own ears; 


to school! within 


lecture at once severe and contemptuous from 


the lips of **poor dear papa,’’ she felt that the 


end of the world must be at hand. 

She knew there would be no reversal of the 
sentence; she dared not even expostulate or 
She could remember that, on the rrre 
occasions when, in the face of some crisis, hey 


Mr. Ellery cried, penitently. “Tam thoroughly 3 father had been roused into pronouncing a fiat, 


ashamed of my procrastination ! 


5 


A governess ; 
she must have immediately, but where find } 


neither her mother nor aunt had ever attempted 
opposition. 
Mr. Ellery dined out, that evening, and the 


one fit to cope with her? Gertrude has a strong } 
Will; perhaps a school—” $ petted child was left alone in the first humilia- 

“Nothing better for the curing of certain $ tion which had ever overtaken her. Long before 
faults,” Miss Channing answered, hopefully. } bed-time, she had sunk into such depths of 
“Put her under good training and into contact } misery, that she was forced to seek a little 
with other girls, and in six months she will? comfort by confiding her wve to Lucy Crofts, 
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h@r personal attendant—a mere girl herself, and; * Possibly,’’ rejoined Miss Thesping ; ** yet, 
nearly as much spoiled as her young mistress. ; in many other equally important things, you 
«1 wonder if Miss Channing would speak to; could learn a great deal from them.” 
papa?’ Gertrude suggested, inspired by some; ‘And to be ordered about by teachers— 
thought of that lady. 3 oh, it is dreadful! It isn’t as if I were used 
Then Lucy Crofts revealed the secret which to interference—I have been allowed my 
had been burning her lips for several days, freedom, permitted to consult my own tastes; 
** Laws, Miss Gertrude,’’ she cried, ‘“if all’s } and it is cruel to torment me now!’ 
true I hear, she would be the last person to help } Gertrude. 
you. They told me, over to the Springs, about Miss Channing put her arm about the child 
your pa bein’ so sweet on that Miss Channing. ;} in a tender embrace, as she answered: 
Everybody’s talkin’ about his marryin’ her. ‘My dear, I should prove myself a very false 
Why, this school-business is likely all her } friend if I did not plainly tell you that you need 
doin’.”” the discipline of a school. The life you are 
For the second time within the last twelve ; leading is the worst possible preparation for 
hours, positive little Miss Ellery found it diffi- ; becoming what I feel certain your ideal of a 
cult to trust the testimony of her own ears; } woman must be.” 
and, though Lucy stood stoutly by her theory Gertrude’s temper blazed up; she was as 
and evidence, Gertrude, before she cried herself } unaccustomed to contradiction or reproof as if 
to sleep, was able to recall various circumstances ; she had been a small Eastern potentate whose 
which aided her to hope that she had no cause 3 instructors even were slaves. She drew herself 
to fear this crowning affliction. away from the kindly arm and said haughtily: 
That same evening, Gertrude was much in ‘‘My mother and aunt are my ideals; they 
Miss Channing's mind; for Mr. Ellery had called } were both always satisfied with me, too.” 
to give her an account of his morning’s work. “If you had either beside you, the case 
She knew the poor child must be suffering terri- } would be very different,’’ Miss Channing replied. 
bly, and longed to comfort her; for she deserved ; ‘Ah, my dear, use your common-sense and 
pity rather than blame—her faults were mainly } reason; you possess a large share of those 
due to the folly or neglect of her elders. ; qualities: try to look at the matter in the right 
The next day, Miss Channing drove over to } light.” 
see Gertrude, at an hour when she knew the; ‘I know-that papa is cruel, cruel!’’ Gertrude 
father would be absent from home. The small 3 exclaimed, with fresh sobs, that sprang from 
damsel flew downstairs to meet her visitor, } anger, not grief. ‘Oh, I don’t believe this 
excited by a hope that, in her, she might secure } is his doing—somebody has set him on! Poor 
a champion. Her dignity failed utterly, and } dear papa is easily influenced—my aunt always 
she melted into tears as she entered the room, said so!” 
crying : ‘You should not speak in that way, Gertrude: 
‘Oh, Miss Channing—do please try to help 3 it is terribly disrespectful—I cannot listen,’’ Miss 
me! Isn’t it too dreadful? Papa says I am } Channing said. 
to go to school—after letting me feel that I was The case so plainly demanded a few firm 
to be head of the house and all! And here } words, that she could not hesitate about uttering 
I am nearly fifteen! He should have sent me} them, though the reproof which she proceeded 
before, if he expected me to endure it.” to administer was gentle in tone and language. 
There was truth and reason in this outburst; ; Gertrude replied insolently, and, when Miss 
still, Miss Channing was forced gently to explain } Channing persisted, flamed into such wrath that 
that she, like all Gertrude’s well-wishers, $ she lost all self-control. 
regarded the father’s decision as wise and “‘Oh, then, it is true! I was told so, but 
necessary. would not believe it!’ she cried. ‘This is 
“And there are so many pleasant things about } your work—you want me out of the way! 
school-life,”’ she added, with her sweet winning} Oh, I never thought papa would marry! I 
smile, before her listener could find voice to} can’t bear it—I can’t!” 
make known: her disappointment at the verdict. “Stop, Gertrude!” Miss Channing commanded, 
* You will be so much happier with girls of your ’ turning very pale. And there was a power in 
own age—” } the low clear voice and the resolute eyes which 
“I hate girls!’’ Gertrude broke in, passion-} forced the girl into silence. ‘I hardly know 
ately. ‘‘I have studied and read on subjects { whether your rhodomontade is more silly of 
far beyond their comprehension.”’ } impertinent. Once for all, recollect that any 
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wowan who pen consent to marry your erent: $ her Sisatiennades oututis ate, and ticketed, 
could easily dispense with your permission.” S it seemed as if her heart would break. 

At this juncture, Mr. Vicars was wnnounced, | She pushed her garden-hat back from her 
and Miss Channing immediately departed. Her head and sat down on the box, her feet crossed 
aunt had gone out to spend the day and evening, ; before her, her hands lying listlessly in her 
and Esther took advantage of the solitude for; lap, and gave way to grief too deep for tears, 
long and profound meditation on a subject; though the dramatic element in her was 80 
which had for some time demanded serious} strong that even at this crisis there was a 
consideration. 3 dismal kind of comfort in the reflection that 

The next morning, she went again to Mr. } she was heroic in her qubmiesion and in pictur- 
Bilery’s house, and was received by Gertrude ; ing ‘‘poor dear papa’s’’ remorse in case her 
with a burst of penitent tears. ; ; health should fail through suffering and neglect. 

“It was very, very good of you to come, § ; Two days later, Gertrude’s new life began 


Miss Channing,” she said. ‘Oh, I have been ; under the supervision of a wise and estimable — 


so ashamed of my rude speech—I wanted to; woman and in the companionship of young 
write and apologize! But I am so obstinate, } girls not inclined to permit any attempt at 
and—and I thought it would look as if I were ; supremacy unless it were fairly earned by tact 
afraid.” and talent. 

“Afraid ?” The first months were hard to Gertrude; but 

“Yes—that you might tell papa,’ Gertrude ; she loved study, and this speedily recommended 
hurried on. ‘And itis not that. Iam really} her to her teachers. Gradually, among her 
sorry—oh, so sorry !”’ schoolmates she formed warm friendships and 

“I knew you would be, when you had time 3 bitter animosities, and had the satisfaction of 
to reflect,’’ Miss Channing said. ‘Gertrude, ; becoming a prominent figure in her little world. 
l like you better at this minute than I ever} The close of the year was approaching, and 
expected to. I have great hope of you: a girl: Gertrude had begun to look forward to a brief 
of your age who can achieve such a victory over ; return home, when she was surprised by a visit 
herself deserves respect. Now, before we drop } from her father. The news he brought was 
this subject forever, there is something I will ; very dismal to hear: He had affairs which called 
tell you.” {him to Europe; he proposed sailing in a few 

“Yes,” Gertrude rejoined, in a choked voice. } days. 

“You need have no fear of me in any way,’”’; ‘The ‘affairs,’ of which he spoke vaguely, 
Miss Channing continued. «Your father never} were not connected with business. Esther 
asked me to marry him—probably never will ; } Channing had refused to marry him, and he 
bat, were he to, I give you my word that I} wanted to get away, in the hope that change 
should not consent. I make this statement in : and travel would help him to bear the keenest 
order that your mind may be at rest.”’ 3 disappointment he had ever endured. 

“You—” Gertrude began, but Miss Channing; Gertrude’s petulant expostulations certainly 
checked her. ; could not of themselves have led Miss Channing 

“Not a word more, please—that is done with! ; to her decision, yet they had borne fruit in that 
1am sure you would like to hear about Mrs. long vigil which I mentioned. When a very 
Kimberly and her school. She is a charming ; young girl, Esther had been engaged to a distant 
woman; I spent four happy years under hers cousin, and through him she had suffered a 
care, and I owe her a great deal.” ; great deal. She was seven-and-twenty now, 

Thanks to the conversation which ensued, and } ; and, though she could look back on her girlish 
the fact of Miss Channing’s wise counsels } dream with a pityipg smile, its memory rendered 
coming when shame and penitence were keen ; her loath to let any man obtain sway over her 
in Gertrude’s mind, Mr. Ellery that evening ; heart. 
enjoyed the agrecable surprise of finding his} She really loved Robert Ellery, but his indo- 
daughter not only submissive, but less martyr-} lence and lack of purpose in life had made her 
like in looks and language. ’ dread the declaration which her woman's 

Still, it was a terrible ordeal to the poor child, ; instinct warned her was imminent. Then her 
and the last day at home so dreary that she} own mother’s unhappiness, through having 
absolutely longed to have it over, though, before } married a widower with children, built up 
her father, she kept up tolerably well. In the ; another barrier, and, when Gertrude’s outburst 
afternoon, however, when she came in from a} came, it seemed a warning too clear to be 


walk, and found her great trunk standing in } disregarded. Probably, in any case, the pro- 
Vou. XCV.—10. 
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posal would: have received a negative answer; } was cititanti irritated by her pupil's imperious 
but the refusal might have been less decided— ; positiveness, and naturally the schoolmistress’s 
éven have ‘illowed a loophole for hope—had not : ill-concealed dislike was. returned with interest, 
@ertrade’s interference come at the precise; Wien she found herself doomed to the sway 
‘#0ment when her doubts and fears were upper- ; of this tyrant, Gertrude wrote heart-rending 
anidat:; ; appeals to her father, which that gentleman 
So*Mr. Ellery took his bitterness and grief; treated in a very characteristic manner. He 
off to fordign lands; and Miss Channing, in her } promised that she should’ be-sent to another 
loving are fur every creature near, found a : school—he was coming home, and would attend 
tranquillity which offered a very fair substitute ; to the matter. 
for happines:. Unexpectedly, he decided ona trip to Norway, 
To Gertrude; time passed swiftly and pleas- ; and put off Gertrude’s affairs, always meaning 
antly. When sttmmer brought vacation, she spent } to ask some friend in America to inquire into her 
a portion of’it with her aunt, and the remainder } ; Feport. 
in the héme‘of a Schoolmate whose parents had} So the weeks slipped by; finally in despera- 
ance been quite’ intimate with her father. tion, Gertrude wrote to Miss Channing, but, to 
Gertrude Was past‘ sixteen ; still a dainty little ; her surprise and grief, received no answer. The 
fairy, biit growing prettier every day. Her; truth was that Miss Channing did write, and 
manner was wonderfully improved; she had } her letter miscarried. Meanwhile, Gertrude’s 
fost all her priggishness and much of her } 3 position grew daily more unendurable, for Miss 
Sonceit, but shé'’was terribly headstrong and } : Gregory was a petty woman, and tormented her 
émpetuond. causing great anxiety to over-con- } : designedly. 
Sciéntions Mrs. ‘Kimberly, who ‘had grown | Her father paying no heed; her aunt gone 
warmly attached’ to her wayward, clever, and ; to California; Miss Channing silent, after all 
now winning pupil. her promises to give aid and support if ever 
During her visit to Anna Beaumont, Gertrude } such were ded! Jt d to the rebellious 
met George Randolph, a young fellow barely ; hardly-treated girl that the whole world had 
one-and-twerity, handsome, bright, and even } deserted her save one true heart. She was 
wnove impétious and less disciplined than herself. } at length driven to reveal her woes to George 
Of course, the’ pair fell in love, exchanged} Randolph. She speedily received sympathy 
vows of eternal fidelity, and arranged a plan by } without stint; and, very soon, the impatient 
whieh they would be able to correspond without ; ill-guided pair determined that they were old 
fear of discovery. Naturally, this secret engage- 3 enough to take matters into their own hands 
ment lent x new charm to Gertrude’s daily life, ; and that Mr. Ellery’s neglect gave them the 
and it was delightfal, besides being in love, to} right so to do. 
‘appear a heroine in the eyes of her one con-} This step had been only vaguely conteiplated 
fidante, Antia Beaumont. But the excitement, so ; by Randolph, and his proposal came so suddenly 
far from hindering her studies, spurred her on } on Gertrude that she had no leisure to meditate, 
to fresh effort. She was anxious to prove; even if the flurry in mind and heart would have 
worthy of ‘hér lover's admiration, and also to } permitted. 
shorten the season of tutelage and restraint. ; Randolph went to Albany. He managed to 
Another winter elapsed, and Mr. Ellery still let Gertrude know of his arrival, and a meeting 
lingered in’ Europe, writing Gertrude beautiful ; for the next day was agreed on. Miss Gregory 
letters, but quite content to leave her in Mrs. chanced to be confined to her room by that 
Kimberly's guardianship. } unpoetical malady, a swollen face; and the 
In the spring, a great misfortune befell all} head-teacher, who pitied Gertrude, readily 
under that lady’s charge. The widely esteemed ; acceded to her request to spend the day in the 
schoolmistress died suddenly of heart-disease, } town with some acquaintances whom she was 
and the establishment went into the hands of a ; occasionally allowed to visit. 
stern unsympathetic spinster, whom few of the } $ So the lovers met; and the sight of Gertrude’s 
pupils liked, though her talent and ese face, her deep distress, and her tragic 
5 





induced most of the parents to leave their; declarations that, but for his love and sympathy. 
daughters with her. she must have been tempted to put an end to 

The relations between this lady and Gertrude } her miserable life, drove her tender-hearted 
had always been what diplomats term} knight quite frantic. The resolve, which for 
4‘ strained.” Miss Gregory considered the girl } days had been lying half dormant in his mind 
sadly overrated; being herself tyrannical, she } sprang up, eager and all-powerful. 
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“You cannot endure more—you shall not!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Gertrude, there is only one way: 
we must be married at once—this very day.” 

«] cannot; it is impossible; no, no!’ she 
pleaded, sorely frightened, yet with a great joy } 
and yielding already brightening her beautiful 
eyes. 

“If you love me, you will consent. This is the 
proof I ask. Gertrude, my darling, you will 
die here—I shall go mad!’’ George asseverated, 
wildly. 

He poured forth a flood of plausible argu- ; 
ments: the step was forced on them; and oh! 3 
it. would prevent the long waiting. He was} 
twenty-two, his: moderate, fortune in. his own 3 
control. He was about to start for Chili, to ; 
superintend a company in which he had} 
investments; she could not let him go alone— 
he would not leave her in the hands of her} 
pitiless enemy, 

“And we can settle it all so easily,’ he } 
continued, as she strove weakly to protest. : 
“We will go to Voorheesville; a college-friend : 
of mine has just become rector there: he will 
perform the ceremony. Oh, we can get a train } 
in less than twenty minutes. Gertrude, come— 
you ‘must! I will mot leave you; it is my right 
to protect you—there is no other way.” 

“Oh, how can we?” she sobbed, even in the 
midst of her mingled distress and happiness, 
seized by a purely feminine scruple. ‘‘ My 
clothes— I—” 

‘“‘Haven’t you on that lovely white dress— 
just meant fora bride?” he urged. ‘And I will : 
send a messenger for your trunks as soon as we } 
are married. My darling! my own! Think— } 
to be always together; and nobody can blame ; 
you. We know your father would not object } 
to our marriage later. It is his fault that we ; 
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Ah. well, the upshot of the passionate plead- 


‘are forced to take this step.” | 
$ 


‘ings on his side and the tears and hesitation on 


hers was just what might have been expected } 
‘in a couple more romantic than is common } 
among the youth of this generation. } 

A quarter of an hour afterward, the two left : 
the great nursery garden in which they met and ; 
drove to the station. They had some time to} 
wait before the train would arrive. George pro- ; 
cured his tickets, then they went out on the 
platform, which was nearly deserted. 

Suddenly a whistle sounded, and George said : 

“That is the Western express. We may as 
well stand here-—there will be nobody that 
knows us.” 

They stepped a little further back, as the 
engine panted up. There was a rush of pas- 





sengers from the cars, met by people crowding 
out of the waiting-room to secure seats. A lady 
who had just left the train was pushed full 
against. Randolph, who did not see her; but 
Gertrude did, and grew faint with dismay. 
It was Esther Channing! 

She and Randolph began mutual apologies ; 
and, as the young man turned his face in her 
direction, she exclaimed : 

‘*George—George Randolph ! 
brings you here? 





What on earth 
I never was so astonished in 
my life!’ Then she caught sight of his cower- 
ing companion, and added: ‘Gertrude! Why, 
Gertrude Ellery! And not a bit altered! So 
you got my telegram and came to meet me? 
But George—why, how do you happen to know 
each other? Who is with you, Gertrude?”’ 

Then she stopped ; the confusion, in their faces 
warned her that, whatever explanations the pair 
might have to, offer, they would be too serious 
to give in this place. 

‘‘Who would have dreamed of seeing you, 
Cousin Esther?’ George cried, trying hard to 
speak easily, but dismally conscious that, his 
cheeks were far too scarlet to comport with ease 
or dignity. 

‘Then Gertrude did not get my telegram ?”’ 
sail Miss Channing, Another glance at the 
girl’s white face filled her with pity; she kissed 
both cold cheeks, adding: ‘‘ George, lead the 
way; get us out of this crowd. Find a carriage, 
please ; we will drive to a hotel first. I started 
so early, that I could eat no breakfast, and am 
dying for some luncheon and a cup of tea,’ 

‘* You shall have both,” said George, gathering 
his wits together as well as he might, as he 
took the lead. 

‘‘] have not heard your voice yet, Gertrude,” 
said Miss Channing, slipping her arm through 
the girl’s. ‘So you were not expecting me? — 
I wondered you did not answer my letter; but 
it is all right, dear, I have heard from your 
father; he has empowered me to take you away 
from Miss Gregory’s tender mercies.’’ 

‘You were—you were—”’ stammered Ger- 
trude, suddenly conscience-stricken. 

‘Oh, yes! You did not suppose I would 
desert you? And to find you with George—you 
know he is my cousin?” 

But Gertrude did not; nothing had ever 


} brought up Miss Channing’s name between the 


pair. The poor child burst into tears, and, as 
soon as they were seated in the carriage, the 
whole story came out. George made the expla- 
nations, taking all the blame on himself, and 
Miss Channing was too wise to lecture him 
severely before Gertrude. 
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He heard a scorching review of his conduct, 
however, as soon as she could get him alone for 
a few moments, and, at the end of the colloquy, 
he was ready to submit to her decree with a 
tolerable show of patience. 

Matters at the school were quickly settled, and, 
that very afternoon, Miss Channing and Gertrude 
started for Mrs. Dexter's villa at Silton Springs. 
George was permitted to accompany them part of 
the way, and Miss Channing gave the lovers an 
opportunity for a long téte-d-téte, smiling pri- 
vately to think of the blame which many 
guardians of the young would have bestowed 
on such culpable leniency. 

Three days later, George Randolph had sailed 
for South America, and Gertrude was enjoying 
a delightful visit with Esther. 
happy months there, and, at the end of them, she 
was a@ much wiser better-disciplined creature 


than on her arrival, though taught by example : 


rather than precept. 

Miss Channing’s advice to young Randolph 
had been terse and trenchant. 

‘Don’t begin by teaching the girl you love to 
practice deceit,”’ she said. ‘‘ Write like a man 
to Mr.. Ellery—tell him about yourself, your 
prospects—ask him, if you do well, whether at 
the end of two years you may come back and 
claim his daughter’s hand.” 

And George Randolph obeyed her to the 
letter, but the reply to his epistle had to follow 
him to Chili. 

The advice Miss Channing gave Gertrude was 


equally sensible: ‘I do not ask you to tell your ' 
father about that folly I stopped: it was George's . 


fault. Ido not believe in confessions that only 
need.e.sly mortify the giver and uselessly pain 
the receiver. Tell your father frankly that you 
feel you were wrong not to write him at once 


about your engagement; submit to his wishes, 


for I know that he will be unwilling you should 


consider yourself actually engaged until you are } 


both older.” 
At the end of those two months, Mr. Ellery 


telegraphed his daughter that he had reached } 


New York, and would be at Greenbank that 
evening. Of course, Gertrude returned home at 
once; the housekeeper had also received news. 


and was congratulating herself that some “mys- ? 


terious warning’ had made her get her whole 
domain in order only the week before. 

Mr. Ellery arrived by an earlier train than he 
had expected, and the meeting between the father 
and daughter was full of happiness to both. 

*“You will be pretty some day, if you take 
care,” Mr. Ellery said, laughing; “but you'll 
always stay a little dot!” 


She spent two } 
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} He looked as young and handsome as ever, 
; and teased her in his old fashion ; but about her 
3 love-affair he was sweetness itself, though non- 
} committal. 

‘It may come to something,’”’ he said; “that 
} depends on you and Randolph. You are both 
; mere children—I can’t have you engaged: his 
‘letters must be sent through me; but, when 
} the two years are up, we shall see. He comes 
> of good stock—I remember him as a boy; had 
‘a look of Miss Channing—she is well, you say?” 
* «Ob, and more beautiful than ever!’’ Ger- 
: trude cried, enthusiastically. ‘ Papa, she is the 
‘ best woman in the world ; you can’t thank her 
) sufficiently ; no words can describe what I owe 
} to her!” 
These were praises of which Mr. Ellery could 
> not hear enough; and many times, in the course 
‘ of the evening, he set Gertrude on afresh. 

Several days passed ; the two saw a great dea} 

of Miss Channing; but a hope which had sprung 
;up in Gertrude’s mind seemed unlikely to find 
} fulfillment. The girl was preparing to start for 
} the school which had been decided on, ready 
‘and willing to go, but broken-hearted at finding 
} that her father proposed setting out on a new 
$ journey—this time to the Sandwich Islands and 
3 Australia. 
; **Why not?” he rejoined, in answer to her 
} expostulations. ‘I shall come back within 
> twelve months; by that time, you can have done 
‘ with school. In the meanwhile, what could I do 
; here?” 

“Oh,” cried Gertrude, despairingly, ‘if you 
would only settle down! Oh, papa, why don’t 
’ you marry Miss Channing?” 
$ «7? he asked, with a mirthless laugh. 
«Well, my dear, that’s a question so impudent 
Sit reaily deserves an answer.” 

; «Oh, papa, I didn’t mean— 
> vexed—” 

$ «Nota bit,” he interrupted. ‘I don’t marry 
: Miss Channing for the best reason in the world 
; —she won't have me.” 

‘Oh, you’ve not asked. She could not refuse 
’—a queen might be glad!’ cried Gertrude, 
indignantly. ‘And I had an idea she cared 
: for you !” 

“So had I once,”’ he replied ; ‘but she refused 
‘me. Somehow, I always thought somebody had 
> made mischief—but I don’t know. You see, 
3 1 am a dawdler, and Miss Channing is terribly 
’ energetic—but I don’t know. There was some 


s 


) other reason in the background; it’s no good 
’ wondering, though. She seemed to think 
} widower might better devote himself to his 


} responsibilities.” 
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A sudden light dawned on Gertrude; she fell } 
to wondering if her insvlent outburst of long ago } 
gould have had anything to do with Miss Chan- ; 
ning’s decision. She was too honest to remain 
silent after the belief forced itself on her mind, } 
and she told her father what had occurred. 3 

“Nonsense!” he said. “She was not likely | 
to care what such a child liked or disliked.” : 

«But ask her again. Do ask her!” cried } 
Gertrude. ‘Oh, if I were a man, I'd never 
give up, if I loved a woman, till she consented 
to marry me.” 

“Upon my word, you’re a cool hand,” said 
her father. 

“And you love her, papa; and oh! Iam sure, 
‘sure she would not say ‘no’—”’ 

“Miss Channing!’’ interrupted Saunders, 
flinging open the door. 

Gertrude uttered a cry and darted forward ; } 
Mr. Ellery paused an instant, to recover himself. ; 

“T remembered the commission you gave me, 
Gertrude,’ Miss Channing said. ‘I have just } 
heard— Qh, Mr. Ellery, I did not see you.” ; 

“Ask her, papa!’ cried Gertrude. ‘Oh, Miss 
Esther—darling, best Miss Esther! How could 
you refuse him? And he is so unhappy—he is } 





going away again; and it was partly my fault— 

I know it was my horrible speech. And I want 

you to marry him; I can’t live without you.” 
“Gertrude !’’ groaned her father. 


~~ 





“Oh, 1 beg your pardon; forgive me. Oh—’” 

And away Gertrude ran, more terribly fright- 
ened than she had ever been in her life, leaving 
the astounded pair together. 

Half an hour later, Gertrude, sitting crouched 
in the window-seat in her own room. was startled 
by a knock on the door, and, in anvther instant, 
Miss Channing entered. 

“Oh, oh!’ moaned Gertrude. 
be angry. I think I was crazy. 

“‘ Gertrude dear !’’ 

One glance at the beautiful eyes, the extended 
arms, and the girl ran toward her, crying: 

**You have said ‘yes’! you have said ‘yes 

“My child, how could I possibly stand out 
when he had found such an unexpected ally?’ 
rejoined Miss Channing, and then Gertrude was 
in her arms. 

At the end of two years, George Randolph 
came back; and when, after the expiration of 
a few months, Gertrude consented to set a day for 
making him happy, she frankly told him there 
was one drawback. 

“A drawback?’ he repeated, incredulously. 
‘What is it?” 

‘That I shall only have you to depend on,”’ she 
replied, saucily, yet with a certain earnestness 
in her voice. ‘I believe you will make a toler- 


«+ Please don’t 
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able husband: but oh, a husband can’t. be my 


blessed Mamma Esther !’’ 





‘‘WE ALL DO FADE.’’ 
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BY 8. 
“We all do fade as a leaf” 
In the breath of autumnal frost ; 
We turn from the mirror in silent grief 
At the thought of a beauty lost. 


Pallid and tuneless the lips 
That mimicked the song-birds of yore, 
When hued like the reddest red wine that drips 
From the grapes of Levorno’s shore. 


Faded the brown and gold 
From the once luxuriant hair, 
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WHITE PAINE. 


And eyes grown dim read the story old 
Of ‘*Ichabod” written there. 


Faded the rose from the cheek, 

Its velvety bloom all too brief. 
O mortal changes! that grimly speak, 
** We all do fade as a leaf.” 


But look you again, and see, 
Far away from the chastening rod, 
Where fadeless youth shall forever be 
Safe in the arms of God. 





A MAIDEN’S EYES. 


BY 


Waren first fringed lids reveal to you 
Bright orbs that look in shy surprise, 

You gaze in heaven through the blue 
Of maiden's eyes. 


Their depths betoken Paradise, 


MARGARETTA LIPPINCOTT, 


If bards and lovers have told true, 
And you declare their words are wise, 


Deep-hid and yet so clear to view, 
What mystery within them lies? 
Strange witchery, forever new, 
Of maiden’s eyes. 





A STORY OF A DAKOTA BLIZZARD. 


BY ADA MORRELL. 


Ir was a terrible winter; the snow had been ; 
falling for a night and a day, now covering the } 
prairie with its soft robe until not a blade of ; 
dead grass showed dark above the surrounding ; 
whiteness. ; 

The occupants of the few claim-shanties, : 
scattered here and there over the prairie, 
fortified themselves against the cold by an 
unprecedented number of ‘ hay-twists’’: for 
they knew that a blizzard might mean days 
of isolation, and, with the present accumulation 
of snow, a slight wind would render it unsafe 
to venture far from one’s own door. 

The: preeaution was well taken; for, as night 
again drew on, the rising wind not only piled 
the snow in great drifts, but sought every crack 
and cranny of the poorly-built houses. It was 
growing bitterly cold, too, and in many a cabin 
the fire must be kept up all night to prevent its 
occupants from freezing. 

Ula Sharpe pushed back the curtain from the 
window and looked out into the night, but no 
object: could be seen in the blindimg storm. 

“Oh, it is dreadful,” she said to an elderly 
woman sitting by her, who seemed half servant 
and half companion, and who was, in fact, her 
old nurse, ‘“‘to be all alone, so far from human 
habitation.” She wrapped her shawl more } 
closely about her, as she spoke, and drew nearer 
to the stove. 

“Yes, dear,’ the other answered. ‘And I 
wish, as I have often told you, that we had 
never come on this wild-goose expedition.”’ 

‘‘But this claim,’”’ ‘was the ‘reply, “‘ was all 
I had left of what I thought a competence when 
papa died ; and, unless we had come out, I would } 
have lost the land.” 3 

“Well, well—it is too late now to cry over 
spilt milk. But how the wind shakes the 
window! I pity any poor soul that has to be 
out-of-doors, to-night.” 

For some time, Ula and the old nurse sat in 
silence. Meanwhile, to the excited imagination 
of the young girl, the wind often sounded like} 
human voices calling for help. Perhaps, she } 
sail to herself more than once, someone might } 
be freezing within @ stone’s-throw of the door. 
But what if anyone should come, asking admit- 
tance? Would they dare to let him in? She’ 


trembled at the thought: for they were two 
(176) 
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unprotected women, all alone by themselves, 
and there had been reports of a band of robbers 
that rendezvoused in the gulehes of the hills, 
so close at hand that they could be seen, on 


; clear mornings, less than twenty miles away. 


The tramping of horses’ hoofs.and the creak- 
ing of a sleigh at the door confirmed her worst 


: fears. Her heart beat violently. She looked 
; anxiously at her companion. 
‘to stop for a few moments. 

’ and she drew a long breath of relief. 


The sleigh seemed 
Then it passed on, 


‘*We could never let them in,’’ said her nurse, 
catching Ula’s eye; ‘‘they might be robbers or 
murderers.”’ 

A half-hour passed again in silence. Then 
once more they heard the neighing of horses; 
next, a rap at the door; and, directly, the voice 
of a man saying he was lost and would like to 
find shelter for the night. 

Ula hesitated. Her heart was ever open to 
the cry of distress. But the old nurse shook 
her head. They could hear, the man stamping 
his feet and slapping, his hands together to keep 
them from freezing. 

‘““You need not be afraid that I will harm 
you,”’ he said, after awhile. 

‘¢Who are you?”’ faltered Ula, in spite of her 
nurse’s look. 

‘‘IT am John Burke,” was the reply, ‘and 
live about'a mile from here; but I cannot find 
my way in the storm. I thought my horses 
would take me home without guiding; but 
I fear it: is useless, and I shall perish if I have 
to stay out all night.’ 

A word from her nurse would have made Ula 
yield. She stood in an agony of pity. What if 
the traveler should freeze, when she might save 
him ? 

She whispered to the woman: “ We know of 
him, dear.” 

But the nurse answered : 

“It may be someone deceiving us to gain 
admittance.” 

Ula heard him, at last, jump into his sleigh 
and drive off. She was both sorry and glad 

Meantime, her old nurse began to prepare the 
fire for retiring. But, before she had finished, 
they heard him again, 

The truth was, he had completely lost his way, 
and, in the blinding storm, had driven in & 
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circle, always coming back to the place from 
which he had started. Thus, twice he had 


returned unconsciously to her door. 
him in, he would come in anyhow. 
She looked at her nurse. 


ing her hands and crying “Oh, we shall both } 
be murder 


The latter was wring- 


A STORY OF A DAKOTA BLIZZARD. 


and put my horses up in the shed I saw back of 
your cabin. They need warmth and food, too; 


} and, luckily, I have some corn in the sleigh.” 
This time, he said that, if they would not let } 
Suiting 3 
his actions to his words, Ula felt the frail door 
giving way before a succession of rapid blows. he is really what he calls himself. 
; now he forced his way in. 


When he had gone, Ula turned to her com- 
panion. ‘Well, nurse,’’ she said, ‘you see, 
after all, he isn’t a robber. And I’ve no doubt 
I am so glad 
I should have been 
filled with remorse all my days, if I had heard, 


!? The lock of the door finally gave } S to-morrow, that - — been found frozen to 


way, and, with pale set face, Ula saw a stalwart death in the snow.’ 


figure, in a buffalo overcoat, enter. 
The traveler's mustache was white with snow 


and frost, and, as he removed his mittens, his 


fingers were seen to be frozen to bursting. 


It was not long before the stranger. returned. 
Sitting together by the stove, while the old 
nurse dozed in her chair, Ula and he seon 
became comparatively well acquainted, The 


Coming from the intense cold to the warm hours passed swiftly—too swiftly, John thought ; 


room made him sick and faint. 


He staggered. 


for, in a new country, a bright female compan- 


In fact, he sank on the settle, half unconscious. ; ion has a charm even greater than in a thickly 
But Ula had presence of mind enough to rub} settled community. When the dawmsbroke, he 
his face. with camphor until he came back to} and Ula were still conversing. He rose with 
his senses, doing this in her womanly pity and } reluctance, saying: ‘Ah, I must go; I can gee 
in spite of her nurse’s signs to let him alone. } my way now.” But he found: an excuse; to 

By this time, Ula had lost all fear. She 5 come ae. the day after, to have his “fingers 
helped him to remove his overcoat and bound } ‘ dressed,” he said; and then she ‘seemed so 
up with healing salve his frozen fingers. The; helpless and dainty, that he discovered many 
touch of a womari’s hand seemed to be a new and 3 ways to aid her; in fact, he slowed so much 
delightfu' sensation to him. It was four years ; thoughtfulness for her comfort, that she really 
since he had left his Eastern home for the rough felt sorry when’ spring came, and the time 


3 


life of a claim-holder on the prairies of Dakota. 


Hence, the fair-haired girl who was showing 
such kindness in ministering to him awoke all 
the latent home-hungering in his soul, that had 


been dormant so long. 
He noted the extreme tidiness of the room: 
the floor, with its carpet of gunny-sacks ; 


cupboard, improvised from a dry-goods box; 


the neat-looking bunk in one corner, shut off 
by a curtain, so as to form, as it were, a separate 


room; the table or shelf of pine, nailed to the 
side of the shanty ; 
lay upon it; the engravings on the papered 
walls; the shelf of books: 
and homelike picture. 

“You find it very lonely, living in this way, 
he said, at last, in a musical voice, very unlike 
that of an ordinary ‘ claim-holder.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ but it will not be for 
long. My claim is a pre-emption, and I shall 
prove up in the spring, and return, with my 
good old nurse, to the East.’ 

Meantime, at a sign from Ula, the old nurse 
began to prepare some food. The aroma of the 
hot coffee soon pervaded the room. She filled a 
cup, and offered it to the traveler: 

“Ah, this is delicious,’ he said. <“‘ Far better 
than driving around in the cold. But now,” 


” 


When he had drunk and eaten, “I must go > 


the ; 


all making a pleasant 


approached for her to leave the Territory. 

He took het to the station, about thirty miles 
away, and said good-bye so very calmly that he 
wondered at himself, : — her — thought 
was ‘‘ He does not care.’ 

Autumn had seared the grass to bieneeinn, 
when John Burke was driving over the prairie, 
} one evening. Suddenly, he sawa light glimmer- 
ing from the window of Ula Sharpe's ‘cabin. 

‘Who can the intruder be?’’ hie said. 

His low knock was answered’ by: a familiar 


the dainty needlework that ; voice; and, as he announced his:‘name, the door 


flew open, and Ula stood before him. 

“You are not glad to’see me,’’ she said. 

But, with a sudden impulse; ‘he ‘caught her 
to his breast and kissed’ her ‘cheek. ° 

‘* Forgive me, Ula,’’ he said;'as the released 
her; “but I could’ not help it’” ' ; 

‘I do not want you to ney it, John,’ 
said, in a whisper. 

“And you have come to’ stay 9? - 

“Yes. I was ill.’ 

‘«But not alone, Ula. I cannot let you live 
alone. Oh, you will let me care for you always.”’ 

‘“‘If you. wish it,’ she whispered again. 

And so she staid. Nor has she ever regretied 
it. There does not live a happier couple than 
the two who were thus romantically brought 
together by that great Dakota blizzard. 


’ she 


he said. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,’? 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81. 


CHAPTER IV. § “‘ Stuff! I don’t believe a word of it!” 


({ (| y, /, HAT Thaddeus would say ; growled the young man, kicking the cat that 





was soon apparent. He } was trying to climb upon his knee. There was 
burst into his sister’s {a minute’s pause, during which Mrs. Rawley 
room without knocking, } watched him breathlessly. ‘Well, go down, 
in a white heat of rage. ; mother,” he grumbled, at last. ‘I'll be there 
His poetic temperament } presently. -I don’t want to offend the old 
was apt sometimes to; miser—he’s your relation, and he is old, as 
J make him over-ride the } Eloise says.” : 
dpotty decencies of life without hesitation. When Thaddeus descended to the little dining- 
“There is that driveling old idiot again! } room, in his evening-dress, a rose in his button- 
E'U.not put up with it, mother. I must have { hole, his face was radiant and his step airy— 
peace in my own house. He was here last week. he beamed with hospitality. 
FU insult him.” $ ‘Ah, Cousin Cleever, how kind you are to 
‘No, Thaddeus, you will not,’ said Louise, Y Sent beggarly relations!’ he cried, wringing 
quietly, as if she were speaking toa refractory ; his hand. ‘Most millionaires ignore poor 
child. ‘He is a gray-haired old man, not far; devils like us. Sit down, sit down! ur 
from the grave. You will treat him with proper ; fare is humble; but you are welcome.”’ 
respect. I will go down, mamma, and meet him The old man stood stiffly, holding his chair, scan- 





—<dinner is ready.’’ ning Thaddeus contemptuously from head to foot. 
Thaddeus threw himself on a chair sullenly, ‘‘ Have you taken to play-acting, young man’? 
stretching out his legs. There’s something to be earned by it: but don’t 


**T’ll not sit at the table with him—he wheezes ; rehearse to me.” 
and drivels! I suppose he has a new supply of }- ‘‘Dear Thaddy, that’s not the way!’’ Mrs. 
impertinent questions: ‘What are you at work } Rawley pleaded, in an agonized whisper. “Do 
at now, Thaddeus?’ and ‘How much do you ; keep quiet. Cousin Nicholas, do sit down. Will 
make a week?’ You can send my dinner up 3 you have some of the meat-pie? 1 think it is 


here by Prudy. I'll not go down.”’ nice; Beesy made it herself.” 
‘*@h, Thaddy dear—do be patient! I omen? ‘And why shouldn’t she make it herself? 
he's dreadfully unpleasant. But—” pA healthy strapping girl! What d’ye want 


Mrs. Rawley’s blue eyes grew rounder, and she ; with that black weneh in the kitchen, anyhow? 
caught her breath. She was not a mercenary ; That's what makes paupers of you.” 
woman; but if Cousin Nicholas, when he died; ‘Prudy?" replied Mrs. Rawley. ‘Dear 
+—and he must die soon-—would leave them but } Cousin Nicholas, I don’t pay her wages—the 
a few of his millions of hoarded dollars, poor} poor creature is out of the Orphanage. It's 4 
Thaddy’s genius would grow like a flower under } charity to keep her. How do you find the pie” 
@ burning sun, Beesy would not have to sit up} ‘He finds that he can’t eat it, unless he has 
half the night painting miserable little menus, 3 the stomach of an ostrich,’ Thaddeus broke 
there would be new warm gowns and nice gloves } forth, pushing his plate away. 
and shoes— Her eyes fell on the patch on her; Louise glanced from one man to the other, 
worn boot; no blacking would hide it. ; her eyes twinkling. 

Oh, Thaddy darling,” she broke forth,; “It is very good,” she said, calmly, helping 
“don’t offend him! He shows such a disposi-} herself to it; ‘crust light, meat tender. i 
tion to be. friendly, and he really seems to be} you were as hungry as I, you would think it 
looking round to decide what to do with his} delicious, Thad.” 
property. Goodness knows, I don’t wish him} But Thad was in the humor of a perverse 
dead, and I’m not covetous; but two millions,’ child who must make an uproar, whether 4 


Thaddeus—two willions !’' ’ whipping will follow or not. 
(178) 
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«JT am not going to eat scraps,” 
loudly. ‘ Here, Prudy: 


he said, 
run down to the shop 


at the corner and bring home a couple of 


partridges that I saw there. You can broil 
them for Cousin Nicholas and me. Here's the 
money.”” He thrust his hand in one pocket 
and another, in vain. ‘Give the girl the 
change, Eloise.’ 


Louise handed Prudy the two dollars out of 


her purse, with a worried yet quizzical glance } 


“And a good dines! !? quoth Thaddeus. 

“Qh, Thaddy, you have ruined us! Two 
millions! Two— And ali for a nasty miser- 
able partridge !’’ sobbed his mother. 

‘‘Not miserable at all! They’re very fat. 
And Prudy, for a wonder, has cooked them toa 
turn. Try a bit, Beesy? No? Well, 
very foolish.” 

He began to dissect his bird with a jaunty air 
of indifference. But his hand shook so that he 


you’re 


at her mother, who talked fast and loud to} 3 could hardly hold the fork, and the blood settled 


Cousin Nicholas, hoping that he saw and heard } 
nothing. 

The birds were brought, cooked, and placed 
before Thaddeus. Cousin Nicholas glared at the 


in purple spots on his delicately cleft chin and 


2 jaws. 


After he had finished his dinner, he paced 
moodily up and down the hall for an hour, and 


one which was laid on his plate, in a silence so } then suddenly announced that he was going into 
prolonged that Mrs. Rawley began to tremble. } town, and would not return that night. The smell 


‘Will you not taste it?’’ she asked. 
«Taste it? No! 
Partridges at a half a dollar apiece! 
suits! Negroes kept out of charity!’ 


face, stood up, leaning with both hands 6n the 
table, turning his beak and black eyes on each 
in turn, like a bird of prey. 
that boy of yours has been dragging you down | 
for years. But, this night, you have gone over 
the precipice. 1’ve—I’ve—made up my mind. 
No, sir!’ shaking off Thad’s hand, which he 
laid appeasingly on his arm. ‘I’ve weighed 
and measured you! Where’s my cloak? Hush! 
You need not talk to me, Mary. I’ve made up 
my mind. Partridges! Charity !’’ 

“You are not going to leave us in anger, 
Cousin Nicholas?’ cried Mrs. Rawley, trem- 
bling through all her plump body. 

“Anger? What is it to me? Why should I 
be angry because you are fools? I am disap- 
pointed. Blood counts for something with me, 
fool that I am, and there’s few of my kin 
living—” 

“Yes, blood; that’s it! We are your kin, 
dear Cousin Nicholas. Oh, Thaddeus, stop him! 
Don't let him go! Why do you sit there, 
Beesy, as if you were dumb? We are your 
kin—-your dear cousins—’’ 


“Mary Rawley, $ studio,” 





$ of the meat-pie in the house nauseated him, he 
I would as soon eat money ! } said, and his mothér’s red eyes were enough to 
Dress- ; make him swear, if he were a swearing man. 
The old } 
man, who was long and lean, with a hawk-like Beesy ?’ 


** He hen no money. Where will he sleep, 
moaned Mrs. Rawley, watching her 
darling as he strode across the field. 

“There is a very comfortable lounge in the 
said Louise, calmly. 

‘¢ I did not think he had built at all upon poor 
} Cousin Nicholas’s money. He feels the disap- 
pointment keenly. I can’t bear to think of his 
going in there to be awake and suffer alone, 
dear boy!” 

“A wakeful night may be good for him,” said 
Beesy, whose patience was pushed to its farthest 
limit. 

Mr. Rowley, however, did not spend the night 
battling with conscience on his lonely couch. 
He entertained a select party of friends in the 
studio. There was a delicious game supper with 
plenty of wine. The best caterer in town 
furnished it. He had already a long bill against 
the young artist. 

CHAPTER V. 

Lovisr Rawtey kept her appointment on 
Saturday with Mr. Nicholas Cleever, going out to 
Media in an afternoon train. 

When Louisa was a child, she had a habit of 


“Stuff! Cousins! If that sham jack-a-dandy } climbing up into a tree or on top of a post, and 
J 


of a man were my son, I’d disown him! Good- 
night.” He pushed past her to the door, and 
then, hesitating a moment, beckoned to Louise. 

“Beesy, I've no complaint. against you. 
You're not a sham nor a fool, except in so far as 
you let that fellow make a pack-horse of you. 
Come to my house on Saturday. I have some- 
thing to say to you. But alone! Mind you, 
alone! I’ve done with these others.”’ 

He went out, banging the door after him. 


of sitting there reading a fairy-story or munch- 
ing cake, while she looked down at the other 


} children, who, headed by Thad, shook the tree 


or pulled at her skirts to drag her down. Her 


; happiest moments were spent on these sunny 


perches. Now that she was grown, whenever 
trouble came, she had the feeling that she was on 
a height up in the sunshine, and that nobody 
should drag her.down. She had heard, just 
now, that Thaddeus was leading a gay life in 
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town, going to receptions and balls, and giving 


dainty luncheons in his studio to a few favored $ 
Where was the money to come from to 3 to supplement the sauce. When the girls see 


friends. 


pay for all this? As she took her seat in the} 
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A delicious relish, I know — 
So, to-night, I brought a goose 


for three weeks. 
but monotonous. 


; you and the goose, they will, no doubt, bring in 


car, she felt as if she were being dragged down : one or two of the anighiens for supper, and we 
to misery by strong and cruel hands, and tried » can have a dance.”’ 


with a cheerful obstinacy to hold herself firm, by ; 
hastily remembering all the bright and pleasant } ; 


things which she could summon about her. The } 
tears came up to her soft brown eyes, but she } 
shut her lips tightly and winked them back. 
“How well mother is, this fall !’’ she told herself. 
‘‘Not a twinge of neuralgia! And Prudy— 
what a trusty affectionate creature she is!’’ And 
what a perfect day was this, the sun so clear, 
the wind strong. The golden-rod yet blazed a 3 
dull yellow in the fields, and all the trees and } 


even the weeds in the stubble had put on} 


their fall coloring—bronze and red and gold. 
When God sent such a day as this, it was mean 
and ungrateful to think of petty little vexations! 

While she was manfully fighting her worries, 
she heard a gurgle of delight and a hearty voice 
beliind her, and, at the sound, all her trouble 
vanished. 

A shabbily-dressed old man, and a lad badly ; 
crippled, were coming into the car. They hur- } 
ried to meet her, almost tumbling over the seats. 

“Oh, Beesy—is it really you?’’ the boy said, 
holding her hand in both of his and snuggling 
down into the seat beside her. 


His father found a place behind and leaned } 
He had a round boyish face, able to pay a trifle; he said—a very small trifle. 
wrinkled by the smiles of sixty years, a fringe So it was arranged. 


over her shoulder. 


‘‘ No doubt,”’ said Beesy. 

She knew the ways and manners of the 
; Rantouls. It would be impossible for them 
to sit down to baked potatoes and salt without 
making a feast of it, and summoning some of 
their neighbors to help them eat it. Life itself, 
with their poverty and needs and diseases, was 
a long feast, with hosts of friends. 

“ But I did not come to visit you, this time,” 
said Louise. ‘I have an appointment with my 
} Cousin Nicholas.” 

‘Poor old man!’ said Mr, Rantoul. “That 
is the tastiest thing in the world. He is with 

“ With you? Has he left his rooms over the 
bakery ?” 

“No. But he came to me, the other day, 
>to know what was the lowest figure at which 
we would furnish him with supper every day. 
The other meals, he said, he would cook at home. 
I confess I did not like the idea. I never 
charged anybody for their bite and sup in my 
life.”’ 

“You have not taken him as a guest for the 
rest of his life?’’ said Louise, in dismay. 

“No. He would not hear of that. He was 


He comes every night for 


of white hair and whisker ridiculing the red } supper.” 


cheeks and twinkling gray eyes. 

“Well, well—you are coming out to stay with 
us over Sunday. What a surprise it will be for 
mother and the girls! Hey, Johnny? If we 


can get her up to the house now without being ; 


” 


seen. 


Johnny’s eyes twinkled. 

«And, Beesy, he piles his plate up bigh just at 
the end of the meal and carries it over home, ‘to 
finish at his leisure.’ There he has the next day's 
breakfast and dinner.”’ 

“T am ashamed of you, 


John,” said his 


Beesy laughed and held their warm hands } father, refusing to join in their laugh. The 


tight. Her worry vanished like a fog before 
their happy friendly faces. The Rantouls were 


train stopped at the moment, and they left the 
car, crossing the fields toward the little house 


poor hard-working people, with plenty of sick- } hidden in trees. 


ness and want under their roof; but she never } 


happiness and comfort and fun to last for upon you. 


a month. 
‘“* Such luck that you’re coming! 
‘Good things always come together. 
got out of the works an hour earlier, to-night.’ 
“And we have a little something extra for 
supper,’ whispered his father, beaming, in her 
ear. “A young goose, to tell the truth. Mrs. 
Rantoul had a barrel of apples sent her as a 


> 


present, and we have had stewed apples for tea { 


}complaints, he: has induced Mrs. 
said Johnny. ; make his shirts and do all his sewing, without 
Dad and I 3 even a ‘thank you’ in return. 
’ prey on you for hig food, Why, the man is 


‘‘Mr. Rantoul,’ said Louisa, 


indignantly, 
came t6 them without carrying away enough “ you must not allow Cousin Nicholas to impose 


I know that for years, with his 
Rantoul to 


But he shall not 


worth millions.” 

“FT doubt it, Louisa. 1 doubt, sometimes, 
whether he is not-as poor as he professes to he. 
I am a pretty shrewd man. _— It’s not easy '0 
hoodwink me,” shaking his head with an air of 
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prof and sagacity. ‘It is not possible that a} woman, bubbling over with delight and wel- 
man with any means should endure the priva- : come, and the children were like her—short, 
tions which Nicholas Cleever suffers. He has : fat, and jolly. The whole family bore an odd 


no real estate. Nobody knows of any stocks or } 
bonds owned by him. Where is this money? ; 
Who ever saw the two millions? No, I believe 
that he encourages this gossip about his vast { 
wealth to secure attention and respect. He’s } 
deep and sly, but he can’t hoodwink old Joe} 
Rantoul! I believe the man to be penniless, } 
and a fit subject for charity.’ ; 

“There is mother!” cried Johnny, hopping } 
along on his crutch. 3 

Mr. Rantoul was bookkeeper in a large ; 
manufactory on the Media road. It was an } 
unusual thing for him to reach home 80 early. } 
When his wife and children saw him, they, : 
according to the Rantoul habit, prepared to 
make a holiday of the occasion, and came 
swarming down the field, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Beesy waved hers in return; if she had 
been a boy, she would have cheered. But she 
stopped short'in the path, and, catching old Joe 
by the arm, said energetically: 

“Tam glad I met you! You always do me 
good! I was so worried before I saw you!” 

He patted her hand gently. 

“Well, well! It’s early for troubles to come 
to my little girl! But, when the big weights 
drop in your way, pick them up, put them on 
your shoulder, straighten your back, and march 
on! It is astonishing how soon they grow 
light! You forget that they are there.” 

“You are all so merry,’ said Louise. 
never supposed a Rantoul ever had a care.” 

An odd change flickered over the little man’s 
face. 

“There have been some little drawbacks,’ he 
said, gently. “ Johnny’s trouble—you know.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried Beesy, remorsefully. ‘I 
did not think. But he is so cheerful—”’ 

“Johnny wanted an education. He has a 
different intellect from ordinary boys. If he 
could have become a scholar instead of a mill- 
boy—I should have liked that. If I could take 
mother and the children to a farm in Southern 3 
California—that was my dream for many a day. 
It would have added years to her life. This 
Taw air is death to her weak lungs. I am a 
fruit-grower by trade—you know. I would 
Succeed there. It would be a great chance for 
the boys, too— Well, well,” shaking himself, 
“it isn’t to be. God knows best. Don’t tell 
mother that I spoke of this to you, Beesy. She : 
thinks I have forgotten our old plans.”’ ; 

“Mother” was a roly-poly, homely little ° 


3 


: 
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resemblance to an ugly merry party of Humpty 
Dumpties. They buzzed about Louisa until she 
broke away from them, saying: 

‘“‘T must go to the rooms over the bake-shop, 
and I will bring Cousin Nicholas back to 
supper.” 

The Rantouls hurried home to cook the goose, 
lay the table, and make ready for their feast, 
and Louise slowly crossed the field and entered 
the wood, on the other side of which stood the 
bake-shop over which Nicholas Cleever lived. 
His rooms were, like the old man himself, 
scrupulously clean; but they were bare and 
cold, and stamped with the direst poverty. 

He was standing now in front of the empty 
grate, sharply scanning a slight thoughtful-look- 
ing man who was eagerly turning over some old 
books. It was Doctor Parker; this was his 
second visit to his new-found kinsman. 

“Yes, they’re worth a great deal of money, 
on account of their age. I keep them because 
every year adds to their price. I don’t read 
them—never cared nothing for books of any sort. 
I was always more-for sociability. But, nowa- 
days, people seem not to care for old folks. It 
wasn’t so when I was young.’ 

“You feel alone because you have no 
immediate family,” said Alan’ Parker. “I am 
glad I discovered our relationship. I thought 
I had not a single living relation.” 

“Oh, you have some far-off kin beside me. 
There’s one of them now—Louisa Rawley. I 
saw her coming across the field. She's well- 
meaning enough, but she has an infernal fool 
for a brother.” 

There was a light step on the stairs. Doctor 
Parker, startled at the thought of a new relative, 
looked up eagerly from his book. 

The door opened and he saw—her! 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. CreEver invited Doctor Parker to sup 
with him at the Rantouls’. The goose was well 
cooked ; everybody, even to the old miser, was 
in a good humor. After Mr. Cleever had gone 
back to his den, there was music, and later a 
little dance. Miss Rawley sang ‘“‘When the 
swallows homeward fly.’ She had a sweet 
chirpy little voice, full of happy gayety. The 
song did not suit it at all. Doctor Parker spoke 
to her but twice all evening, and then with a 
supernatural gravity. The Rantoul girls whis- 
pered their conviction that lie was a great 
scholar, and Beesy kept out of his way. She 
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was afraid she might make a blunder, and he? the Rantoul children. He listened, with a dan. 
would think her a fool; and she would not like gerous fire slowly kindling in his eyes. Hig 
that, for he really was wonderfully handsome. ; courage came back, at last, sufficiently for him 
She staid over Sunday with the Rantouls. $ to smile feebly. But, before they reached Upsal 

That was the real history of the evening. } Station, he was talking rapidly and eagerly, and 
In Doctor Parker's mind, that evening stood } Louise was listening. The subject was only the 
out distinct and clear from his whole life. ; block-system of the railway; but Louise thought 
Ten years later, he could have told you with } she never had heard anything of more absorbing 
@ quicker throb at his heart of all that hap-} interest. Doctor Parker alighted at Upsal and 
pened: of the Rantouls, a set of merry benig-;} walked beside her to the gate of the old house. 
nant angels; of some delicious nameless viands, ; They walked at a snail’s-pace; for they were 
food for the gods; of how he sat apart and; now discussing air-brakes on freight-cars, and 
watched her, finding her more fair and lovable ; the subject was apparently of momentous impor- 





than he had pictured her in his wildest dreams. } tance. 


She sang. Her voice had all tender cadences } 
in it, all high aspirations, and, above all, it 


hinted of the love of a woman—that gift of 
God—which had never been given to him yet 


as to other men, even from mother or sister. 
Twice in two blissful dreadful moments, he was 
able to summon courage to speak to her. What } 
he said, he never knew; but he was quite sure 
it was something silly and frivolous beyond 
measure. No doubt, he had disgusted her. 


He staid overnight at a farmhouse in the ; ache at his heart. 


When they reached the gate, he opened 
it and lifted his hat. 

‘* Will you—will you—”’ hesitated Beesy, tin- 
idly, ‘‘come in, doctor? Mamma will be so 
pleased—” 

She did not look at him. But his eyes were 
fixed now boldly on her sweet blushing face. 

‘“Not now. But may I come another day, 
} and call on Mrs. Rawley ?”’ 

She bowed and smiled and said good-bye very 


} civilly, but he went away with @ wild fear and 


She had not offered him her 


neighborhood. He could not summon courage } hand at parting! He had made so sure she 


to call at the Rantouls’, that day; but he sat} would do it. 


in the ‘back pew of the village church, and saw 


her. He had not the faintest idea as to what 


the sermon had been about-—nor whether, 
indeed, there had been any sermon. 

But she listened! She was at prayer. 

On Monday morning, when Miss Rawley 
returned to town in an early train, she was 


weer 


He had watched the little hand 
in its darned glove hungrily, all the way. 
Perhaps it was not customary for gentlewomen 
to allow strangers to touch their hands. 

He knew but little of social rules; but it was 
more likely that she disliked him—thought him 
trifling and stupid. What balderdash was that 
which he had talked about Erie stock? And he 


surprised to see Doctor Parker in the back ot } was sure he hed made a mistake in his state- 


the car.. He did not speak to her. 
she changed cars to go to Germantown, he did 
the same, and, passing down the aisle, bowed 
to her with as anxious solemnity as though they 
both had been mourners at a funeral. 

“You go to Germantown too, doctor?’’ she 
asked, after a moment's desperate search for 
something sufficiently weighty to say. 

‘Yes; I sometimes go to Germantown.”’ 

His solemnity was portentous. She observed 
that he was paler than yesterday and that his 
chin twitched nervously. What was the matter? 
Could he be in distress? 

With much hesitation, he took the seat beside 
her, but remained in profound silence. 


Doctor Parker had been known to his class } 
as the man of coolest nerve and courage among ; man. 


But, when ; ments about air-brakes. 





He found his authority 
as soon as he reached home. No—he was all 
right on the brakes. What, then, could have 
disgusted her? If she had only held out her 
hand! If he could have touched it once! 
He spent a miserable day. The gray matter of 
the brain counted for po more, to him, than the 
mud in the gutter. 
CHAPTER VII. 

Docron Parker called on Mrs. Rawley, 
again and again. He fell into the habit of 
calling on her.two or three times a week. There 
could be no doubt as to their relations. It was 
a case of love at first sight between the tender- 
hearted old woman and the solitary motherless 
Louise, to him, was a mystery ; there was 


them, But now there was a lump in his throat ; ; a certain awe and passion and dread in his feeling 


he could not articulate; his very heart seemed ; for her. 


to tremble as it beat. 


Miss Rawley chattered, after the manner of} quizzical kindly devotion. 


But, for the chubby gray-haired woman 
in the corner, he felt from the first moment & 
In a fortnight, he 


girls, of the color of the trees, the new stations, } was advising her as to groceries, fighting the 
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gas-office, and ordering coal for her, and listening { which liis omen and sister had never suspected, 


* night after night to her stories of the dances and that he was becoming a confirmed opium-eater. 


sleigh-rides and gossip of her youth. The artist borrowed a dollar from him, and 
Thaddeus he saw but seldom, and then the; ; flung out of the house. Alan, turning into the 

young artist treated him “‘de haut en bas,” with parlor, met Mrs. Rawley, a sheaf of bills in her 

a contemptuous patronage. outstretched hand. She had wholly lost control 
‘Who is that fellow that mother has taken up?”’ i of herself. 

he demanded of Louisa, one day. +‘ Buys his ; ‘*What shall I do? Look, look!’ she sobbed, 

3 


clothes at a ready-made shop, evidently.” trembling violently. ‘‘I thought I could clear 
“At any rate, he pays for them,” retorted his } everything off this year. But I found these in 

sister, with unwonted sharpness. ‘Doctor; the waste-basket. This man threatens to levy 

Parker is a cousin of Nicholas Cleever.”’ ; on the furniture—a dealer in fans. To think 
“Another claimant for the million, eh?’ } the very beds and tables must go—for fans. Oh, 

Thad roused himself anxiously. ‘I’m going} what shall I do?” 

to take the old man in hand, Beesy. I ve been } ‘Is the house held in your son’s name?’ 


out twice, Couldn’t get in. But 1 hear he § ’ Alan asked, taking her hand gently. 
likes a game of cards; I mean to take him out} “Oh, yes. I thought it would please Thaddy. 
a pack. No money put up—no danger of his} He is nominally the owner of everything.’’ 
risking a nickel. But I'll play myself into his ‘‘T will see him. It will all come right, Mrs. 
good graces. I’ll win a big stake—when he } Rawley.”’ 
turns up his toes.” ; ‘‘Oh, poor Thaddy can do nothing. He has 
“Thaddeus! how can you?’ The tears} forgotten all about these bills. ‘A few trifles 
rushed to her eyes; she caught his arm. } he had given to the girls,’ he said, were all the 
“What is the matter with you, brother? You} debts remaining. Fans at fifty dollars each; 
are not yourself these last days! What is it?’ } when Beesy and J— Nomatter. I don’t blame 
She looked into his eyes, which wandered } him, Doctor Parker. The poor dear fellow does 
uneasily from hers. He shook off her hold. ; not think. He has the artistic temperament, 
“Nonsense! Nothing ails me. But 1 am} you know.” 





a practical man. Why should we let a fortune “Yes,” said Alan. ‘Do not worry, Mrs. 
slip through our fingers because we will not Renter: I will speak to him. It is a man’s 
close them on it?’’ $ business. Leave it to me and to your son.” 


What woman does not like to rest her trouble 
;on some man’s. strength? Mrs, Rawley gave 
the bills to him and dropped into a chair, her 
sobs subsiding into nervous yawns and shivers. 

“If only they won’t take the furniture, Doctor 
Parker! There is but a little left now. If 
Thaddy would finish a single picture, it would 
clear it off. He has so many begun. But he 
her little income, with all that Louisa could } says the afflatus leaves him in the very middle 
earn, and trotted about from restaurateurs and ; of every picture.” 
florists to tailors, paying a little here and a} ‘We will see what medicine can do for the 
little there, as she could, inventing pathetic lies } afflatus,”’ Alan said, laughing. 
as to “her son’s illness,” or the “coming dad The laugh did much to restore Mrs. Rawley’s. 
of his pictures,” which deceived nobody. As } confidence, She squeezed his hand in her own 
their demands grew more urgent, she sent one} pudgy soft ones, and ran upstairs to wash away 
piece after another of her old furniture to pawn. ; the traces of tears. Doctor Parker hurried into. 
The house each week grew more bare, to Thad’s 3 the little room back of the parlor, where Louise. 
great discomfort. He complained to everybody 3 worked. Her usual seat was by the window 
about it, even to Doctor Parker. into which shone the latest beams of the 

“These women,” he said, one day, ‘‘contrive } westering sun, and a low chair by her work-table 
to make my house look like an asylum for} had come to be regarded as Doctor Parker's 
paupers. Hanged if I wouldn’t rather sleep in; seat, since he had fallen into the habit of 
the barn! That at least is picturesque.” rubbing her paints for her. While he rubbed 

Alan made no reply. He had a shrewd guess } them, he talked incessantly. Not that our 
at the truth. His physician’s eye, too, had told } young doctor was garrulous. But this was the 
him, in the first glance at Thad’s face, the secret } first and only outlet for all the thoughts of 


Thaddeus, after that, continued to besiege the 
old man; with what success, he failed to state. 
He now lived in town for days together. Bills 
from his creditors were shoved over to his 
mother for payment, when he was in a virtuously 
honest mood. At other times, he tossed them 
into the fire. 

Mrs. Rawley had a horror of debt. She took 
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134 TOGETHER. 
twentyeight years. Miss Rawley was the first ; if you be successful, you will give new life to 
person who had taken an interest in his experi- } every poor soul who has that terrible disease!” 
ments. She seldom spoke except by her spark-; Alan halted in his impatient walk. 
ling eye and the changes on her face. Butshe} ‘1 would rather give a little comfort and 
remembered every syllable, and would remind ; happiness to one woman than life to them all!” 
him, when weeks had passed, of some detail} he broke forth. ‘‘I never have cared for 
which he had nearly forgotten. She alone knew ; money. But I want it now—money, money!” 
of the great discovery which he thought he had; Beesy dipped her brush in the carmine with 
made in the treatment of epilepsy. He was trying shaking fingers. 
his new method of treatment on two patients in} ‘We poor mercenary wretches need money,” 
Blockley Almshouse. Next week, he would } she said. ‘‘ But you, with your aims—you are 
perform the surgical operation upon the brain $ above it.” 
of one of them which would determine the} ‘1 have no aim but one.” He came up to 
truth or fallacy of his theory. ; the table, his face pale with excitement. ‘It is 
When he sat down beside Louise now, and } to care for you.” 
she looked up eagerly, saying ‘Well, how are} She started a little, and held the brush motion- 
é¢hey?’’ he knew that she meant these patients. { less. The silence once broken, the words 
How delightful it was to pour out all his fears and } flowed from him in a passionate torrent. 
plans’ and doubts to somebody! He spoke of} “Why, I loved you the first moment I saw 
them to no one in town. In all his days, he never} you! I used to follow you like a dog; happy 
bad had a confidant. It seemed as if he had } to look at you, never hoping that you would ever 
been silent all of his life before. see orspeak tome. Now that I know you, I can- 
But to-day he could not keep his mind on his ; not be satisfied without more—without all that 
two old paupers.. He noted how thin Louisa’s ; you can give. I want your love. 1 want you 
cheek was, and that it had the pallid tinge {to be my own—my wife. Don’t shake your 
which comes from lack of proper food. Her eyes { head—don’t speak fora moment. Hear me. I 
were heavy from loss of sleep. Doubtless, she {am a poor friendless fellow. I have neither 
worked at night to pay this scoundrel’s debts! } position nor money—not even a home to offer you. 
Doctor Parker rose nervously and paced the} But give me the right, and I will conquer all 
floor. If he could pick her up and carry her; for you. My love shall keep all want—all 
off to a home where want should never enter! } trouble far from you—’ He stopped, hoarse 
He! Why, he was poorer than she! Had } and breathless, watching her. 
he not been a fool when he gave himself to Beesy did not look up, but she dropped the 
researches in obscure diseases, with the vain ; brush, making a great red blot on the paper, 
hope of advancing science? If he had set $and her hand crept into his. 
himself to hunting up patients, like his neigh- An hour later, Doctor Parker stood on the 
bor Potts, he would have been able to marry } old porch with Louisa. They had said good-bye 
now. several times, but she whispered one more 
Louisa looked up at him anxiously. ; question : 
“Have you made no progress? Is the opera- } “You are sure you never loved a woman 
tion postponed ?”’ } before ? Sure?” 
“No. We shall have it on Wednesday.; ‘Never. Whatever is in my heart, you have 
C—— and D——”’ (naming two famous special- } it all—all.” 
ists from New York) ‘‘are coming over to be} He parted from her with her kiss on his lips, 
present. I had no idea that so much interest } and, crossing the road, stood face to face with 
would be felt in my work.” : Victoria Walker. 


“ Interest?’ Beesy’s eyes kindled. «Why, : [To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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TOGETHER. 


BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


Ir’s we two together, in all kinds of weather. On through the storm we go, on through the drifting snow, 


What though the north winds blow, On through the summer’s heat, 


Bringing the cold and snow : ; Guiding each other's feet 
Storm cannot sever those bound forever— ; Over life's slippery ways—on till the end of day, 


We two together, defying the weather. { We two together life’s roses gather. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


HINTS ABOUT THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 


Ir is fortunate in these days, which have seen ; tribution of rugs, which ean be moved about 


@ more general development of artistic taste than } or hidden away at will. 


any previous era, that furniture and adornments 
which appeal to such cultivation are to be found 


at prices that bring them within the reach of 


the narrowest purse. 
Nowadays, if a woman’s personal surroundings 
are ugly, it is her own fault. A ten-cent milk- 


jug can be had so good in shape and tone, that } harmony of tone, 


A carpet should not 
have too dark a ground, else every thread 
dropped on it will show plainly. 

The chair-covers, window, mantel, and toilet 
draperies may display shades of the same color 
as the carpet, or form a direct contrast—only, 
in either case, it is imperative to preserve 
This can be violated when 


it is pleasing to the.eye, and this possibility goes { using different shades of the same hue, and ‘it 


through every detail of household furnishing. 


The guest-chamber must. always be a subject ; 
for earnest consideration, though we do not imi- ; 


tate our grandmothers, and modestly accept a 
second-best apartment for ourselves—any more 
than we keep, save on state occasions, the draw- 
ing-room or parlor sacred and awful in brown 
holland shrouds. 

Of course, those fortunate mortals who can 
afford to spend money lavishly may provide 
their elegancies without trouble. But many 
housekeepers are obliged to exercise economy 
even while the gratification of esthetic taste 
is an absolute necessity to peace of mind. 
Naturally, such individuals must not only 
devote a great deal of thought to the subject, 
but do a share of hard work, before the guest- 
chamber atall realizes the early vague conception. 

The first matter to take into consideration is 
the situation of the room. A chamber that faces 
north needs to be brightened up even in the heat 
of midsummer, and one which enjoys a southern 
aspect will, at that season, suggest purgatory 
waless warm colors are sparingly employed in 
hangings and covers. 

The wall-paper of a bed-room should have 
no gilt hieroglyphs or many-tinted flowers to 
torment a nervous person when trying to doze. 
Some nearly neutral tint with an unobtrusive 
design will prove a comfort to the eyes, and form 
an admirable background for the etchings, prints, 
and photographs which nowadays are both cheap 
and good. A similar rule should influence the 
selection of a carpet. Choose no large pattern 


or decided colors, such as have too long borne : should stand on either side of the 


glaring evidence against the bad taste of the $ 
Western hemisphere. To make a bright agat t 
here and there, depend on the judicious dis- 





may be preserved even while complete contrasts 
are employed. 
Cretonne is a good and cheap material; 


$ beside the long curtains looped back from the 


windows, sash-curtains are required, of figured 
China silk, Madras, or simple schrim. These 
are tied close to the sash by a bow of ribbon 
and finished at sides and bottom with a narrow 
tasseled fringe. For the mantel, stuff like either 
of the window-draperies may be used. A straight 
piece may go across and hang down on either 
side, or the material may be gracefully draped 
and looped and trimmed with tasseled fringe. 

The bed may have a fancy or white counter- 
pane. The sheets and pillow-shams should be 
elaborately stitched or embroidered. Coverlets 
and shams of guipure lace, laid over colored 
sateen, can be bought in sets, with bureau and 
toilet covers to match. 

Do not cumber a bed-room with little tables 
and. similar stray articles for strangers to tip 
over, the first time they cross the floor in the 
dusk. By the bed, place a table large enoug) 
to hold reading-lamp, pitcher, and glass, and 
put your other tables in safe corners. 

Hanging shelves or an étagere will serve for 
books. Choose a few works of standard poetry, 
sundry novels by favorite authors, modern essays 
on subjects ranging from hints about dress to 
lay sermons; and be sure to remember a volume 
or two of short stories. 

The bureau, of course, should have the best 
light in the room, and, if there is no gas, 
a candlestick holding at least four candles 
mirror. 
One’s ideal chamber would have a full-length 
glass—every woman knows what a necessity 
it is. 
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A commodious writing-desk or table should { dainty belongings. Some days later, she took @ 
stand in a favorable light, amply furnished with } me upstairs; for a moment, I absolutely thought 


excellent ink, pens, sealing-wax, paper, envel- 
opes, and, never to be forgotten, a box containing 
postage-stamps. A prettily-lined waste-basket 
should stand close to the table. 

A shelf or table should hold a work-basket, 
containing thread and sewing-silk of various 
hues, a pair of sharp scissors, and a liberal 
supply of needles and buttons. A whisk-broom 
and a brush for velvet, protected by covers, 
must hang in plain sight, as should button and 
glove hooks. True, a lady visitor might be 
expected to bring these articles; but, though 
one could forgive her forgetfulness, neglect on 
the hostess’s part is unpardonable. It is scarcely 
less of a crime to omit a clock. Do not buy 
a huge thing that will fill up half the mantel 
nor a loud-ticking monstrosity, but get a little 
round or fancy affair, and tie a bow of ribbon 
through the handle—if it has One. These tiny 
clocks keep excellent time, and can be moved 
without risk. 

If possible, place an easy-chair or rocker in 


I was in another chamber. The long curtains 


covers had been exchanged for corduroy, bound 


were gone from the windows, the blue and white 


; with red—very pretty they were, too—and the 


lace bed-spread had given place to a Persian- 
patterned counterpane. The room looked the 
picture of comfort still, but it was a bachelor’s 
apartment, eomplete even to a stand with 
tobacco-box, ash-tray, and taper. 

“Very little trouble,’’ said my friend. «I 
made the two sets of covers on my machine, and 
the set not in use is kept ina chest in the hall 
closet, ready to bring out at a day’s notice.” 

Sometimes a special reason for wanting to 
beautify the guest-chamber will arise to women 
with limited means, just when business is dull, 

3 or the crops have failed, or some other accident 
; has happened which must temporarily close 
} the husband’s or father’s purse. In this case, 
} ingenuity, good taste, and the ability «to turn 
3 one’s hand to anything,” which is a common 
} gift in this country, will enable the ladies of the 


each of the windows and by the hearth, taking } house to have a pretty reom ready for the 
good heed that the indispensable tables are ; desired visitor in spite of discouragements. 
within easy reach but in secure positions. Ifthe; The wishing-rug of the Arabian Nights 


size of the chamber. will admit, do not fail to; might as well be demanded as a new carpet; 
provide a comfortable couch or lounge. Just so } but matting, or the best breadths of the old one, 
long as the present fashion prevails of dressing ; can be used for the sides and ends of the room, 
a bed up as if it were meant to stand on the } or the floor may receive a wide border of oak or 
stage of a theatre, just so long any woman who walnut stain, while a large square of Egyptian- 


values her guest’s comfort will make provision ; red or olive-green baize will make a showy rug 


for a daylight siesta without the necessity of; for the centre. 


undoing and rearranging that elaborate sleeping- 
couch. 

No matter what other window-hangings you 
have, unless there are inside shutters, put up 
roller-shades. These are easily kept out of 
sight, if desired; but many a person with weak 
eyes, after passing a few nights in a chamber 
that could not be darkened so much as habit 
demanded, has been ready to forswear visiting 
forever. 

When the house will allow only one spare 
room, a woman who has leisure and taste for 
needlework can vary her furniture-covers to 
suit either change of season or inmate. 

I had once been admiring the guest-chamber 
in a neighbor’s house. It was all blue and 
white; the materials simple, but tasteful in 
color and make. It looked just the nook for 
the pretty girl who, the next day, began a 
fortnight’s occupation of it. Soon after her 
departure, I learned that my neighbor was to 
entertain a male visitor, and I condoled with her 
on the probability of his carelessly treating those 


Pretty wall-paper costs the 
merest trifle, and.a few trials will teach any 
moderately intelligent person to put it on 
neatly. 

The decoration of the bed cannot prove a 
difficulty, for to-day a lady, in the country, whe 
lacks a handsome “ crazy-quilt,” is an anomaly, 

3 and does not deserve to have a friend to invite. 

; A common deal table can be turned into a 
dainty toilet, by means of a cretonne or muslin 
cover, and similar draperies about the glass. 

If no easy-chairs can be bought, select the 
oldest-fashioned rocker in the house—it is sure 
to be the most comfortable—whether a cane-seat 
or Boston, and make cushions for it, to match 

; the bed-quilt or mantel-cover. Cut down the 

legs of two kitchen-chairs, so that they will be 

} just high enough to sit in and put on one’s stock- 
ings, and hide them under covers; of course, 
first comfortably cushioning the seats. 

A home-like place will result from the exercise 
~ ingenuity and well-directed labor, while 
; warm welcome and an appetizing table will do 
} the rest toward insuring a visitor’s comfort. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Nos. 1 anp 2.—We give here the front and { of the same cloth as the cloak. A bird or wings 
back of one of the new winter long cloaks. { placed at the back form the trimming. From 
It may be made of either plain or shot cloth. ; four to five yards of cloth will be required for 

this model. 
No. 8—Is a mourning-costume, of black 





The back is plaited and drawn into the waise Se 
byaninner band. The over-fronts, which form ; ae, Pe, 2. 
the sleeves, are bordered by a thick pinked-out ; 

tuche of either the cloth or silk to match. } Henrietta-cloth and English crépe. The plaits 


Directoire hat, with velvet front and soft crown 3 on the front, in this costume, are mounted upon 
Vou. XCV.—11. (187) 
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the foundation-skirt, over which the skirt opens, | 
and is trimmed by broad folds of crépe. The 
sides and back-drapery fall straight, as seen in } 
illustration. The bodice has revers of the crépe, 
opening over a full-plaited vest, half of crépe 
and half of the material. Cuffs and collar to} 
match. Ten yards of Henrietta-cloth and three | 
yards of crépe will be required. Small bonnet } 
of erépe, with long veil to match. This model } 
will be suitable for any self-colored cashmere 


or Henrietta-cloth, using moiré or corded silk 
for trimming in place of the crépe. 

No. 4—Is a girl’s granny-cloak. It is simply 3 
a circular cape in fawn-colored Angola-cloth, 
speckled red and blue. The fronts open on} 
a simulated under-cloak of dark-blue velvet } 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
| 
; 
; 
; 


or velveteen. The yoke is of blue cloth, striped 
red and blue; or it. may be of blue velvet, to 
match the under-cloak. The cape is gathered 
on to the yoke and tied with a mixed cord, 
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a velvet vest. Turn-over collar of the material. 
Plain coat-sleeves. The cuffs may be of velvet, 
if preferred. The velvet is faced upon the 
foundation, about half a yard deep. Four yards 
of velvet and seven yards of fortysix-inch-wide 
cashmere will be required. 

No. 7.—Dress for a little girl. It is made of 
any pretty self-coloréd cashmere. The edge of 
the skirt is bordered with four rows of plain or 
mixed braid. The little polonaise has a few tucks 
at the shoulders. The fronts are bordered with 
the braid. The back is cut to fit like a basque, and 
the fullness comes in the box-plaits at the waist. 
Full sleeves with cuffs. At the waist in front, 
@ pointed band buttons just below the waist-line, 


wow vw 





striped 

vet, to | 
thered 
| cord, 


Q 


: 


tipped with chenille pompons. Ruche around 
the neck. 

No. 5.—Girl’s Russian blouse. Myrtle-green 
serge cloth, with velvet cuffs and bands. A strip 
of fur is carried round the neck, the sleeves, 
and down the front to the waist, where it meets 
a belt in basket-woven braid, finished off with 
fur tassels. 

No. 6—Is a house-dress, of velvet or velveteen 
and cashmere or camel’s-hair. The underskirt 
is perfectly plain and of the velvet. The tunic 
and back-drapery, of the cashmere, form a long 
‘pron-front much draped, while the back is only 
slightly puffed and then falls straight. The 
round waist has a full crossed ovcr-front over 
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BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a bunch of $ wash-silks, or crewels may be used for the work, 
altheas with leaves and stems, to be done in$on a foundation of China-silk, pongee, linen, or 
cutline-stitch. The bunch is suitable for sofa- $ Bolton sheeting. This design would be pretty 
cushion or corner of table-cover. Linen-floss, { for a blotter-cover. 





BOY’S PALETOT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, the 
pattern for a Boy’s Paletot. It consists of six 
pieces : 

Har oF Front. 
Hatr or Back. 
Har or Couar. 
Pocket. 

. Breast-Pocxert. 

. SLEEVE. 

The notchesyand letters show how the pieces 
join. The piece for the breast-pocket is to be 
placed where the dots are drawn. The same 
piece forms the little pocket over the large one; 
this is optional. 
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CROCHETED LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This border is useful for various purposes: for ; first make a row of chains, turn back and work 
tidies, use coarse cotton ; for lace, use fine cotton. } one long, one chain, one long into second chain, 

Make nineteen chain, and in these work | then make one double crochet into that part of 
twentythree long stitches; turn on the reverse } the pattern where one double crochet is sect. 
side, and work a row of double crochet, increas- } Then, after making five long stitches, with on 
ing to thirtyone stitches; turn again, and work ; chain between each, unite with needle and cotton. 
another row. Fasten off. Make a humber of} For the picot edge, make nine chain, unite 
these crescent patterns, and sew them each to the } in fifth loop; double crochet into third stitch of 
other, as seen in the illustration. >the double crochet, and repeat. This patter 


To connect the pattern with the outer edge, ‘ makes a pretty edge for a dresser-cloth. 
(190) 
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THE HEART NEEDLE-BOOK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


The embroidery in done in chenille on a red } stalks brown, and the leaves brown and green 
velvet ground. The flowers are pale-pink, the } The bows are of red satin ribben. 





CROCHETED EDGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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: This edge is very readily copied from the {may be made out of knitting-cotton, crochet- 
illustration. No description is necessary. It | cotton or Saxony wool. 





BABY’S BOOT. 


On the Supplement, we give the full-size § fleecy piqué, and the little sprays are worked 

design for a baby’s boot and the two sides. $ in white, baby-blue, or pale-pink washing-silks, 

The boot is made of white cloth, cashmere, or ’ Tie with ribbons the color of the embroidery, 
(191) * 








MAT FOR LAMP OR VASE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 








In the front of the book, we give the design ; the border, work in Havana-brown, and cross the 
full size. These bluets are worked alternately in } stitches with gold thread. Mount on a founda- 
rose-colored silk, and blue silks in three shades. } tion of card-board, covered with satin. Adds 
The stems and calyxes are in Havana-brown. For } silk fringe one inch wide, for the edge. 





DESIGN OF SWANS, IN OUTLINE-WORK. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Our colored design of swans, which we give { It can be worked either in French working-cot- 
in the front of the number, is suitable for a} tons, etching-silk, or wash-crewels, in outline, 
splasher, end of towel, or nursery table-cloth. } on butcher’s-linen or crash. 





BRAIDING-PATTERN, FOR LADY’S JACKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement, we give a very effective ; colored cloth. This design will also serve for 
design in braiding, fer a lady’s jacket or paletot, 3a table-cover, used as a border all around and 
to be done in black worsted braid upon self- > done in outline-stitch. 


One 


DESIGN FOR TOBACCO-POUCH. 
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BY MRS. JAWE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement, we give something quite { The pouch is easily made: a simple bag, rounded 
new in design for a tobacco-pouch. The cigars } or slightly pointed at the bottom and drawn # 
and pipe are done on chamois-leather in outline- } the top by strings of brown silk cord. A mos 
stitch, with tobacco-brown embroidery - silk. : suitable birthday present. 
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MONOGRAMS IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here two monograms, surrounded by } be embroidered solid and the wreath in outline- 
* wreath of small flowers. The letters should } stitch. 
(193) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. number of maids and bachelors get together; they write 
Sr. VaLentine’s Day.—The origin of the peculiar their true or some feigned names upon separate billets, 
observances of Valentine’s Day is undoubtedly pagan. It } which they roll up, and draw by way of lots, the maids 
was the practice in ancient Rome to celebrate the festival } taking the men’s billets, and the men the maids’; so that 
of the Lupercalia about the middle of February. On this ; each of the young men lights upon a girl, whom he cails his 
occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, the names of } valentine, and each of the girls upon a young man, when 
young women were put into a box, from which they were ; she calls hers, Fortune having thus divided the company 
drawn by the men as chance directed. The pastors of the } into so many couples, the valentines give balls and treats 
early Christian Church, who, by every possible means, to their mistresses, wear their billets several days upon their 

d d to dicate the vestiges of pagan supersti- } bosoms or sleeves, and this little sport often ends in love.” 
tions, chiefly by some commytations of their forms, substi- 2 Certain old chroniclers in the early days of American 
tuted, in the present instance, the names of particular } history make frequent mention of St. Valentine’s Day and 
saints instead of those of the women. ) its sports, though one could not fancy the stern Puritan 

They appear to have chosen St. Valentine's Day for } fathers countenancing such frivolous observances, however 
celebrating the new feast, because it occurred nearly at 3 much they might have suited the worldly tastes of the 
the same day, and was originally instituted in memory of } Cavaliers. 

Valentine, a Roman priest, who was persecuted for assist- 2 In our time, the long-honored festival has ceased to 
ing the Christians, and beheaded in the third century, } possess any significance. The approach of the day is 
under Claudius II. The greater part of his remains are } heralded by the appearance in the stationers’ windows of 
still preserved in the church’ of St. Praxedes at Rome, } numbers of pictorial missives, which, as a rule, in spite of 
where a gate was formerly named after him, Porta ; the labor that must have been bestowed on them, show neither 
Valentini. In many provinces of France, the valentine } taste nor humor. It is reasonable to suppose that many of 
lottery for boys and girls was drawn on the festival of { these gilded and painted sheets are exchanged between & 
“brandons,” or bonfires, round which the young people > large class of young men and women ; but, beyond this, in 
used to dance on the evening of the first Sunday in Lent. ; our generation, the day is scarcely noticed or remembered. 

In England, during the Middle Ages, the festival was >» 
considered of great importance, and is mentioned by 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. In Pepys’s Diary, that curious 
record of domestic life in England in the reign of 
Charles II, several notable allusions to this old custom occur. 
It appears that married and single were then alike liable 
to be chosen as a valentine, and that a present was 
invariably and.necessarily given to the choosing party. He 
also first mentions the fashion of drawing mottoes as well 
as names. From another entry, it appears that very costly 
presents passed in these days between valentines. ‘‘The $ full ‘cabbage’ bow of ribbon or cord matching the trim- 
Duke of York,’’ he states, “‘did give Miss Stuart, who} ming. The stuffing can be feathers or down. Such head 
became Duchess of Richmond, a jewel of about £800; 3 cushions should not be too fully stuffed. By the way, 
and my Lord Mandeville, who was her valentine the year $ if the intended user pomades his hair, a loose pinafore cover 
after, a ring of about £300." Pepys himself presented his } of artistic muslin that will wash is advisable. 
wife, on Valentine’s Day, 1668, with a Turkey stone set 
with diamonds, and in 1667 the following entry is put 
down in his Diary: “I am this year my wife’s valentine, 
and it will cost me £5; but that I must have laid out, if we 
had not been valentines.” 

These presents were undoubtedly given in order to relieve 
the obligation under which the donor was placed by being 
drawn as valentine. But, notwithstanding this practice 
of paying the obligation, there seems to have been a 
disposition to believe that the person drawn as a valentine 
had some kind of chance of becoming the associate of the 
party in wedlock, if eligible. of craftiness, wisdom, and discretion. A soft, fat, double 

The fancied connection between St. Valentine’s Day } chin indicates sensuousness and an indolent temperament 
and marriage is alluded to in Donne’s epithalamium on the } A flat chin is the mark of a cold hard nature. A emall 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to Frederick, Count } chin shows weakness, want of will-power, and cowardice. 
Palatine of the Rhine—the marriage which gave the} In a retreating chin, we see silliness, and, if the brow * 
present Royal family to the English throne—and which } shallow, imbecility. A square and massive chin indicates 








A ComrortaBLe CusHi0on.—A very comfortable cushion 
$ for a weary head to rest upon, while the evening paper or 
an interesting book beguiles the busy brain from thoughts 
of the day’s work, is shaped like a melon. It is made by 
cutting out half a dozen pieces of silk, satin, or cretonne 
into a long oval shape and running them together, with s 
piping of some contrasting color or a flat piece of ribbon 
covering the join between each section. At the end, the 
pieces are narrow enough to meet and join beneath a large 
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Tue Most ApmirEp.—A lady writes: ‘‘If you were t 
attend the fairs in all parts of the country, you could not 
fail to recognize your patterns in a considerable majority 
of the shams, tidies, splashers, table-scarfs, etc."” Another 
correspondent writes: ‘‘We have been getting up a fair, 
and we have found your patterns and needlework-designs 
invaluable. Without exception, the most admired fancy 
articles were made after designs from ‘ Peterson.’” 


CHARACTER IN CurNns.—A pointed chin is said to be a sign 
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took place on Valentine’s Day, 1614. strong and determined will. 

Far into the last century, a very general observance of the —_ 
day was kept up in England, and a French traveler thus Never Too Late to get up clubs for “‘ Peterson.” Bact 
writes of the ceremonials then practiced there : numbers can always be supplied. We state this in answer 


“The young folks in England and Scotland, by a very ( to inquiries whether clubs.can be formed after the firet of 
ancient custom, celebrate a little festival, An equal’ January. 
(194) 
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To Keep a Bovquet or Flowers Fresu —A queer way 
to keep a bouquet of flowers fresh, but a very striking and § 
effective one, is thus described: In a vessel of water, place 
a plate, and, on this, stand a bouquet of flowers, weighted 
at the bottom so as to stand upright. This being done, 
the bouquet is covered with a bell glass, the rim of which 
ought to fit exactly the flat part of the plate ; the bell glass } 
should be entirely filled with water and without the least 
air-bubble. Then raise all together—bell glass, plate, and 
bouquet—and place on a table, leaving on plate, around the 
base of the bell glass, a little water, to keep the air from $ 
entering. The flowers in this situation will be preserved 
in all their freshness for several weeks, and their beauty 


is increased by a great number of bubbles of gas produced | 
by the respiration of the leaves, and which attach them- 
selves to the leaves, looking like pearls, The edge of the 
plate and the water that it contains should be concealed 
by a light bed of moss, in which are set some flowers. 
A bouquet thus arranged produces a charming effect 
especially in the evening. 


To Wash FLANNELS.—A good housewife tells us that, 
in the washing of woolen materials, there are just two 
or three things to remember, to keep them soft and elastic : 
First, use a lather made of white soap and tepid water— 
never hot; it spoils wool—rain-water, of course, if you 
can get it. Use two waters—one to soap them in, and one 
for rinsing; and let this last be done thoroughly well, 
shaking the garment in the water. Second, never wring 
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Ponp's Extract is used in the household of uhe Presi- 
dent as well as that of the humblest citizen. Members of 
the army and the navy, the Bar and the Bench, the pulpit 
and the press—all ranks and classes of people—have sent 


> their personal experience and thanks for the last forty 
; years, until their letters have filled volumes, testifying to 


the wonderful cures of all kinds of Pain and Inflammation, 
effected by Ponn’s Extract. Avoid imitations. 

Cararru CurED.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 


> pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 


from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Quick or the Dead? By Amélie Rives, Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This story, from its having 
attracted much attention when first published in the pages 
of a magazine, has been so extensively read and criticized 
that further mention of it seems almost superfluous. It is 
now issued in book-form, and is reported already to have 
nearly exhausted a very large edition. The author's 
preface will be found of interest. She tells the reader 
that she did not intend to represent a noble woman in her 
ly selfish and hysterical heroine, and indulges 





knitted things—it pulls them out of shape. Sq 
between the hands as dry as possible, and then hang them 
to drip—out-of-doors, if you can, or before an open window, 
placing a cloth for them to drip on to. Third, don’t place 
them before the fire until they are fairly dry. Let them 
dry slowly—rapid drying before a fire makes them shrink 
dreadfully. Keep the fire as a finishing-stroke. 

A Hanaine Case ror SHAVING-MATERIALS is easily made 
and very useful. Get a shelf about a foot long from the 
carpenter and neatly cover it with plush, a strip of plush 
strengthened by leather forming a back to nail on the 
wall. A loose plush pocket at either end hangs down from 
the shelf, one end taking brush and comb, the other a fold- 
ing mirror, while the soap-dish and razor-case stand on the 
shelf. 


POPPI IIIa 


Aut Say tHe Same.—A lady writes: “I have been a 
subscriber to ‘ Peterson’ for a number of years, and think 
it gets better and better. I could not do without it. No 
other magazine can take its place, and my neighbors and 
friends all say the same.”’ 


In Error.—She who imagines she can do without the ° 
world deceives herself much ; but she who fancies the world 
cannot do without her is still more mistaken, 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. g 
Ir appears from statements in the English papers that the ‘ 
Dutch Cocoas, and the imitations of them, contain a con- 
siderable percentage of chemicals which are deleterious to ‘ 
health. They are introduced for the purpose of making 
the mixture more soluble and to give color and apparent 
strength to the decoction. The use of chemicals can be } 
readily detected by the peculiar odor from newly opened } 
packages, and from a glass of water in which a small } 
quantity of chemically treated cocoa has been placed and 
allowed to remain for several days. The Chocolate and » 
Cocoa Preparations of Messrs. Walter Baker & Co. are 
absolutely pure and free from chemicals or other 
deleterious substances. 


in a little very natural indignation toward certain critics 
who chose to imagine that she was depicting her own 
character in that of Barbara Pomfret. 

Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet in their Relation 
to Health and Work, By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. New York: 
M. L. Holbrook & Co.—This admirable book cannot be too 
highly recommended. It is based on the theory that 
cookery ought to be both a science and an art, and its 
object is to make the most recent scientific discoveries 
available for daily use, Fortunately for humanity, a 
knowledge of the principles of diet has in this generation 
become a matter of great importance, and the present 
volume is rich in valuable practical suggestions on every 
branch of the subject. 

One of the Forty. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 
Remington Bramwell. New York: Continental Publishing 
Company.—This story depicts the career of one of the forty 
members of the French Academy, whose name of the 
**Immortals” has, in our day, so often been held up to 
ridicule. The tale is written in Daudet’s most fascinating 
manner, and the translator has done his work in admirable 
fashion. The sale of the book in France -has been unpre- 
cedented, amounting to something like a half-million of 
copies, and there is little doubt that it will prove exceedingly 
popular in this country. 

Cruel as the Grave. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —We have here 
another of this popular author’s works which the publish- 


: ers are bringing out at the almost nominal price of tweity- 


five cents. The story ranks high among Mrs. Southworth’s 
productions for its characterization and the dramatic inter- 
est of its plot. The publishers have also issued in this edi- 
tion “‘ Tried for Her Life,’ by the same author, a compan- 
ion story to ‘Cruel as the Grave,’ and fully its equal in 
every respect. 

This Wicked World. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—Mrs. Cameron’s 
name on the title-page of a book is always an assurance 
that one will find an interesting and well-written story. 


; The present is a tale of modern English life ; the characters: 


are well drawn, and the descriptive portions display the 
author's usual talent in the difficult art of word-painting. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. XIUI1.—Summer Diarrua@a or INFANTS. 

This is an old hackneyed subject, yet, in behalf of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of infants prematurely 
perishing every summer, we beg leave once more thus 
early in the season to call mothers’ attention to some facts, 
and point out the two chief causes of the malady which 
specially exist in our cities. These are dietetic and atmos- 
pheric. 

That a high degree of heat does not alone cause the 
diarrhoea is evident from the fact that, in the country, 
with the same intensity of heat as in the city, cholera 
infantum seldom occurs, and, when it does, it is not of that 
malignant type which characterizes it in cities. It is 
evident, therefore, that the disease is rather caused by 
noxious effluvia with which the air becomes polluted, than 
by high temperature, and this constitutes the chief morbific 
agent. 

Decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, under the 
influence of prolonged high heat, taints the air and gives 
rise to diarrhoea as well as to typhoid and other low forms 
of fever. 

The air in country-dwellings, it is true, may also become 
foul or poisonous from neglected drains; decayed vegetable 
matter in cellars or even in adjacent fields and gardens, and 
also from refuse of kitchens, bed-chambers, and out-door 
water-closets. But here the tainted air becomes largely 
diluted, so to speak, is not confined, and hence it is far less 
noxious. 

Disinfectant agents, as Platt's chlorides, chloride of 
lime, solution of copperas, etc., should be freely used 
in’ all infected places, and lime whitewash wherever 
possible. 

The impurities of the atmosphere may be of a pr get 
nature, as sulphureted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, etc., 
of organic matter carried to and fro by the winds, Mond, 
bacteria (minute organisms), fragments of animalcules of 
various kinds, orders, etc., can often be found floating in 
the air. 

These low organisms not only enter our systems through 
the air which we breathe, but reach our stomachs also on 
our daily food ; and in imperfectly nourished children these 
organisms are developed in great numbers, and set up in 
the alimentary canal irritation, fermentative digest, and 
diarrhea. 

Though heat and atmospheric pollution are more prolific 
sources of disease in cities than in the country, yet improper 
food quickly undergoing fermentation is alike the cause in 
all situations or localities. 

The mother’s-milk of a woman in ordinary health is the 
only proper food for an infant under twelve months, But 
in cities there are vast numbers of mothers (and a few 
in the country—wives of drunkards, and very poor women) 
who are poorly fed or are overworked, whose milk is 
often most unsuitable in quality and inadequate in 
quantity, and other foods have to be sought for. These 
artificial foods should most nearly resemble the mother’s 
milk. The cow has always been resorted to, to fill the bill, 
thongh this animal’s milk is widely dissimilar from the 
human, to say nothing of the inferior product of the 
former from improper pasturage, feeding, etc. 

Lactopeptine should always find a prominent place in 
the treatment of cholera infantum, supported by Carn- 
rick’s Soluble Food, Lactated Food, Imperial Granum, 
etc., etc., as nourishment, to the exclusion of milk or of 
milk foods. 

Further remarks about milk and a milk diet will be 

luded in a sul it number. 














DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

FISH. 

A Good Way of Dressing Cold Fish,—This recipe is suit- 
able for dressing cod, haddock, ete. Remove the skin and 
bones from the fish, and break it into flakes. Have ready 
two or three hard-boiled eggs, some white sauce made rather 
thick with milk, butter, and flour, a little salt and cayenne, 
also some well-mashed potatoes. Take a hot flat dish, 
and place a bank of mashed potatoes two inches high round 
near the edge of it, lay the cold fish evenly over the middle 
of the dish, cut the eggs in quarters, and place them on the 
top of the fish, then pour in the sauce, which must be 
quite hot, fill to nearly the top of the potato bank, and put 
into a brisk oven to brown. 

Oysters d la Oréme.—Open a dozen oysters carefully and 
save the liquor; take a half-pint of milk, add to it a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, thicken with flour, 
and simmer ten minutes. Add the oysters with their 
liquor, and seasoning to taste. Have some nicely browned 
slices of toast, take up the oysters carefully, lay them on 
the toast, pour the mixture over, and serve. 

Broiled Oysters.—Many invalids who object to native 
oysters in the shell can eat them with relish when 
cooked in this way. Drain the oysters from their liquor 
and dry them in a napkin. Heat and well butter a grid- 
iron, season the oysters well, lay them on, and brown both 
sides. Serve on a very hot dish, with melted butter. 

Salt Fish with Onions.—Soak the salt fish well, and parboil 
it, letting it drain. Slice up some onions and fry them in 
butter a delicate brown, Remove all bones from the fish, 
season with pepper, mustard, and a dash of vinegar. Mix 
with the fried onions, and serve hot. 

Steamed Oysters.—Lay them in a potato-steamer over 
boiling water, cover with a plate to keep the steam in, and 
cook for ten minutes. Then serve quickly in the shell and 
on a very hot dish, with fried brown bread and lemon or 
vinegar. 
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VEGETABLES. 

To Slew Carrots Brown.—Take six large carrots, wash and 
scrape them well, put them into boiling water, and let them 
boil for half an hour ; then take them out, drain, and cut 
each carrot into as many round balls as it will make; put 
3 them into the stew-pan with a pint of gravy, flavored with 
a little pepper, salt, mushroom ketchup, and Worcester- 
shire sauce; let them simmer for twenty minutes, then 
take them out, pile them in the centre of the dish, thicken 
the gravy with a little flour and butter, pour it over the 
carrets, and serve. 

Potato Chips.—Wash and pare off the skins of two or 
three or more large potatoes, and, when you have done this, 
go on paring them, cutting them as thin and as evenly as 
possible, in ribbons nearly an inch wide ; throw these into 
boiling fat, let them take a nice color, drain them well 
before the fire, and serve immediately (or they lose their 
crispness), piled high on a napkin. 

Fricassee of Parenips.—Boil in milk till they are soft, 
then cut them lengthwise into bits two or three inches long, 
and simmer in a white sauce made of two spoonfuls of 
broth, a bit of mace, half a cupful of cream, a bit of 
butter, and some flour, pepper, and salt. If the parsnips 
are first thoroughly boiled and then daintly prepared, this 
fricassee makes a most appetizing and delicious dish. It 
requires to be served the instant it is cooked. 
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; DESSERTS. 

$ Batter Pudding.—Mix one-half pound of flour in a basin 
f} with half a teaspoonful of salt; break in two eggs, mix 
; well, and gradually add a pint of milk, mixing it all the 
3 time. Should there be any lumps, they should disappear in 
3 the moistening. Let it stand a short time to rise, butter a 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





pie-dish, pour the batter in, and bake in a quick oven; it . 
ought not to take more than half an hour to bake; it ; 
should have risen very high, and must be served at once, 3 
before it has time to fall. For boiling, butter a pudding- 3 
basin, pour the same hatter into it, tie down tightly with a ms 
cloth, and put it into a saucepan of boiling water. 
should be moved about for a few minutes after it is put - 7 
the water, to prevent the flour from settling in any part. It 
will take rather more than an hour to boil; turn it out, 
and serve at once, with either wine sauce or sweet sauce 
round it in the dish. 

Brown Bread Pudding.—Six ounces of stale brown bread- 
crumb, six ounces of fresh butter, four eggs (the yolks and $ 
whites whisked separately), one-half ounce powdered cinna- $ 
mon, oue-half pound coarsest brown sugar. Cream the } 
butter, then mix well with the sugar till quite smooth, add 3 
the well-beaten eggs, and stir in gradually the other ingre- $ 
dieuts. Steam the pudding for two hours or even more } 
(it cannot be too much done). When turned out, pour ; 
melted cherry jam over it, and serve hot. 

Cheese Pudding. —Take four tablespoonfuls of finely-grated { 
breadcrumb, the same quantity of grated cheese, and two ; ¢ 
eggs, mustard, pepper, and salt to taste. Butter a pie-dish, § 
then put in the breadcrumb, cheese, mustard, etc.; beat up { 
the two yolks with a small cup of milk, and put into the pie- } 
dish ; beat the whites into a froth, and put them in with a $ 
goed-sized lump of butter. Place the dish in a quick oven § 
for twenty minutes, and serve very hot. Enough for four ° 
or five persons. : 

CAKES. g 

Cakes may be made rich and expensive, or plain and ; 
economical ; but, to insure their being wholesome, to say } 
nothing of taste, all the ingredients used must be fresh and g 
of good quality ; for, if one article used in the making of a } 
cake be in the slightest degree tainted or musty, the whole ; 
will be spoiled and uneatable. The condition of an egg g 
which has to be introduced into a cake is perhaps the most ‘ 
important of all the numerous ingredients used. A plan I 3 
always find advisable to adopt is to break separately into a ; 
cup each egg, and always te remove with the blade of a § 
kuife the speck or the thick stringy substance, which, when ¢ 
broken carefully, is usually detectable. 

Particularly in cakes, the whites and yolks of eggs should 
always be beaten separately ; for, by so doing, one egg will 
not only be equal in quantity to three unbeaten, but the 
quality of the cake will be better, in that it will be much 
lighter. Currants should not, if possible, be washed, but 
can be cleaned by being placed in a cloth well sprinkled in 
flour and rubbed. If the currants are very dirty, it usually ; 
shows that they are of an inferior quality, and more ; 
suitable fer puddings than cakes. Candied peel should be 
freed from the sugar, and cut into thin slices. Of course, 
all raisins should be stoned and chopped very fine. I } 
prefer them to sultanas, as they contain much more flavor. 3 
Pounded and sifted loaf-sugar should be used instead of ; 
moist. In pounding almonds, they should be mixed with a 

3 
3 
2 





few drops of rose-water. Swiss milk is, in my opinion, 
preferable to cream; it is so much less expensive, mixes 
better, and does not turn sour so quickly ; of course, when 
this is substituted, less sugar is required. 

Cakes should always be placed in a quick oven at first, 
and, when they have risen, the heat gradually lessened. To 
know if a cake is sufficiently done, insert a steel knitting- § 
needle (the hole will not be perceptible) into the middle ; ic $ 
it comes out clean, it is done; but, if any particle of the $ 
dough adheres, replace the cake into the even. Cakes should ; 
be turned out of the mold immediately they are sufficiently 3 
baked, placed on the top of the oven to dry, and laid on $ 
their side to cool; by so doing they are rendered lighter. § 
Icing is made by whisking into a thick froth the whites of } 


teahl 
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icing is meant for ornamenting cakes, puddings, etc., it 
should be laid thickly and evenly on with the blade of a 
knife. The fanciful patterns are produced by squeezing 
the icing through the small end of a little cornucopia, 
which can be made by rolling a sheet of writing-paper into 
a similar shape to those used for holding sweets, only 
leaving a hole in the bottom though which the icing is 
forced. The icing can be colured red by cechineal or 
beet-root juice, green by spinach-greening, and yellow by 
saffron ; very little is required, or the taste of the coloring 
will destroy the flavor of the cake. When two colors are 
required to be blended, see that the first color is well dry 
before placing on the second, or they will run into each 
other. Any cake can be ornamented by displaying a little 
care and neatness with a very small amount of artistic 
knowledge. When colored designs or inscriptions are to be 
used, trace the shape with a knitting-needle on the plain 
icing before adding the coloring material. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—VisitinG-Dress, OF PurPLE VELVET AND Gros- 
Grain Sirk. ‘The petticoat, vest, and revers of this 
costume are of the silk, in the color given on the fashion- 
plate—a sort of a shrimp-fawn. The foundation-skirt has 
a box-plaited ruffle on the edge. The full vest and draped 
frout are cut in one., The polonaise, of velvet, has a jacket- 
front opening over the vest. The points of the jacket, in 
front, and the revers on skirt of polonaise, are faced with 
the same silk as the petticoat is made of. The back of the 
polonaise hangs in straight folds. Close cout -sleeves. 
Standing collar of velvet. Small bonnet of velvet to 
match, trimmed with the silk of the costume. 

Fig. 11.—Mornine@-Dress, oF Terra-Cotta CasHMeEn: 
over a petticoat of gray peau-de-soie, The petticoat h 
a full box-plaited ruche around the edge of the skirt, 
across the front and side gores, The overdress is cut in 
a polonaise, with full fronts on the bodice, opening over 
an under-vest of a darker shade of velvet. The fronts of the 
polonaise and the revers on the bodice and cuffs are braided, 
as seen in illustration. The long pointed tabs which fall 
over the petticoat are finished by a passementerie ornament. 
Sleeves full at the shoulders. A jabot of lace finishes the 
front of the bodice. 

Fig. 111.—Hovse-Dress, or Buack Pravu-pe-Sorr. The 
side-panel and vest are of ivory-white corded silk, braided 
or trimmed with a handsome passementerie in black. Cuffs 
to match. The white braided vest opens under an under- 
piece, V-shaped, of black velvet—to which is attached the 
standing collar, as seen in illustration. The drapery of the 
skirt is straight at the back, with full much-wrinkled front. 

Fig. 1v.—Directrorre WALKING-Dress, oF Rep AND GRAY 
Cioru. The coat is of the red cloth. The bodice forms 
a point in front and is double-breasted, having two rows 
of cloth-covered buttons to match, two similar buttons 
ornamenting the waist at the back. The neck opens in 
front, to show a vest of gray cloth, and has a turned-down 
collar and square revers of plush, rather darker. The 
skirt of the coat is arranged in the usual Directoire style, 
with open front and full back-plaits, and should be lined 
with silk. The vest, collar, and petticoat are ornamented 
by a bold design in black and silver embroidery, Hat of 
red felt, the brim lined with plush, A plush band encircles 
the crown and keeps in place a plume of red feathers. 

Fig. v.—WaA.xine-Dress, or StripED WOOLEN, WITH 
Hussar Jacker or Bive Cioru. The skirt of the dress is 
laid in large kilt-plaits all around, and, on the left side, 
ornamented by a double row of buttons. Full-pointed 
apron-front, back-drapery slightly looped. A plain round 
letes the dress, which has a vest braided on blue 





eggs, and mixing in finely powdered white sugar (: 
sugar is sold for this purpose at confectioners’). 


When the * 


The jacket is braided with black 


cloth, to match the jacket. 
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worsted braid. Small turban of the striped mater‘al, with 
olue velvet brim, trimmed with wings and loops of ribbon 
to match. 

Fic. vt.— Lone Wrap, Drrecrotre Srytz, MADE oF 
Dark-Green Crotu. It opens on the bodice, over a vest 
of the same. The rolling collar, terminating in revers in 
front, is of velvet, either of a darker shade of green or of 
black ; cuffs of the same. Very large buttons of crocheted 
silk, or fancy metal ones. Bounet of velvet to correspond, 


trimmed with standing loops of velvet and ribbon combined, ¢ 


together with an ornament of jet or steel. 


Fig. vit.—Coat, ror LitrLe Girt or Taree YEARS, OF ° 
Cap $ 


Sorr Gray CLorn, braided with white worsted braid. 
of white cloth, trimmed with bow of white gros-grain 
ribbon. 

Fie. vurt.—Drrecrorre Bonnet, or BiLack VELVET, 
lined with moss-green velvet. The feathers are black 
ostrich and osprey and the strings-and-bow of black moiré 
ribbon. 

Fic. 1x.—Bow, or Gros-Grain Rippon, with poppies 
arranged on a hairpin, as an ornament for the hair. 

Fig. x.—WaALKiNnG-CostuME, OF SetF-CoLorep CLoTH. 


The skirt opens in front over a simulated petticoat of > 
velvet to match. The jacket is double-breasted, with wide ° 


revers of velvet. Cuffs and collar to match. A fur boa and 


muff are worn with this costume. 


in front. 

Fig, xt.—Cap For Litter Grr1, of velvet te match the 
coat, trimmed with loops of ribbon and wings. 

Fie. x11.—Rvusstan Opera-Hoop, oF Turqvorse-BLve 
CasuMERrE, lined with quilted blue satin and enriched with 
a coronet of Oriental embroidery, gimp, or Persian ribbon. 

Fie. xuu1.—Vetvet Wrap, trimmed with blue fox-fur. 
Muff to match. Hat of velvet, trimmed with ostrich- 
feathers to correspond with the fur trimming. 

Fig. x1v.—Har with VIL. 


black ostrich-feathers. The large veil is tied under the 
chin, by having a narrow ribbon run through the meshes 
of the lace. This is a new and popular style. 

Fie. xv.—New-StyLe SLEEVE. Velvet and silk. 

Fig. xvi.—WaLkInG-CostumE, TarLor-Mape Sry e, 
or Dark-Green Broapciotu. The skirt is plaited, front 
and sides, and slightly looped at the back. The jacket 
opens over a vest of tan-colored cloth. Hat of green felt, 


trimmed with wings and loops of ribbon to correspond } 


with the costume. 

Fie. xvi1r.—Dowager-Cap, oF Brack Lace, ornamented 
with some sprays of gilt or silver wheat-cars. 

Fig, xvittr.—FRont AND Back oF A MARIE-ANTOINETTE 
Ficuv, in either cream-white silk muslin or lace, edged 
with a plaiting of trimming-lace. 
are again coming into fashion. 


Fie. x1x.— Mopernizep Empire Gown, ron EveENInG ? 


Wear. Gown in pale-maize China silk, bordered with 
a wide pinked-out silk ruching in absinthe-green faille, 
like the belt, which is fastened with a long gold buckle. 


Two ends, in silk or gauze, appear to be the continuation } 
They fall in frout $ 
of the skirt, and are tipped with a series of balls in two 2 


of the crossed drapery of the bodice. 


shades of silk. Egyptian jewelry. 


GeneraL Remarks.—We have not adopted, as yet, the } 


very short waists of the First Empire, but they are very 


much shorter than they were; and, for evening, they : 


are almost as short as Josephine wore them, Elderly 


ladies especially, who cannot reconcile themselves to short ; 


waists and yet will not appear too old-fashioned, boldly 
adopt historic fashions which they copy from old paintings. 
Steels are still worn at the backs of dresses ; but they are 
very much smaller than those of six months since. A little 
pad is sometimes added. 


Hat of felt, faced with | 
velvet and trimmed with a band of fur and bow of ribbon $ 


The hat is of red felt, with ° 
a straight wide brim, trimmed with loops of ribbon and § 


These becoming fichus ° 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





Bodwes, on the contrary, are as full as they can Le, 
whether high to the throat, or crossed in front, or opened 
from neck to waist, over a full chemisette. Only tuailor- 
made jackets and costumes are made with plain bodices, 
and even these are opened in frout over an under puffed 

= te or wi jet, t 

Hats.—The large and straight-brimmed hats, covered 

> with long ostrich-feathers, which form a fringe over the 
; brim, are worn ; and next to these comes the Amazon hat, 
trimmed with two long feathers or a long scarf veil. This 
> is the favorite hat of the Orleans princesses. All hats, 
except the Amazon, are cut short or turned up at-the Lack. 

Boas are the rage, in fur, in feathers, also in lace and rib- 
bons. The lace boas take between seven and eight yards of 
lace, about four or five inches wide, and are made by gather- 
ing the lace, sewing it round a fine silk cord of the length 
required for the boa, and fastening the ends by a bow of 
ribbon. 

Buttons.—The greatest luxury exists in buttons. They 
are made of all sizes and materials ; the most fashionable 
are in antique style, in oxydized silver, some of them as 
large as a half-dollar. They are worn to fasten Directoire 
coats and jackets at the waist. Three are used for the fasten- 
ing itself and threeas ornaments—just six in all, no more. 

Turbans of sealskin have round soft crowns, fulled as 
velvet or cloth crowns. They have a border of beaver 
or otter. Both long and short furs are very much used 
for trimming both costumes and jackets, being introduced 
as vests, cuffs, collars, and bands upon the petticoat of the 
costume. Black furs are much used upon green, blue, and 
red cloth wraps and long coats. 

More lingerie is worn again, linen collars with embroid- 
ered chemisette attached, ate made to wear with house- 
dresses, where the bodice opens to display the chemisette. 
? Cuffs to match. 

A wide belt or sash, either draped around the waist with 
long ends, fringed, or finished with a crocheted ball, can 
be added to any costume. Sometimes, the sash comes 
from under the arms, being sewed into the side-seams 
under the arm, about six inches high from the waist-line, 
and then drawn down to the waust-line and tied in a knot. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Cuoak WiTH Capr, FoR A Grr or E1igut Years. 
} The cloak is made of plaid camel’s-hair. Skirt and waist 
; in one, and plaited into the velvet yoke. The straight 
} cape is lined with surah of some one of the plain colors 
} of the material. It is attached to the yoke by being laid 
in small box-plaits. A ribbon or cord, finished with silk 
balls, ties the cape and also the waist. Hat of felt, faced 
with velvet corresponding with the yoke of the cloak and 
3 trimmed with ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 11. —WatktinG-Costume, oF StripeD WooLeN, FOR 
a Young Gir or Srxteen. The skirt is plain and opens 
over the underskirt, upon which the front breadth is laid 
in side-plaits meeting in the middle. The jacket is double- 
breasted, with rolling collar and revers, opening over an 
’ inside bodice, as seen in the illustration. Hat of felt, 
bound with velvet and trimmed with loops of ribbon and 
5 ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 111.—Svit ror Lirt.e Boy, or DarK-GrEEN CLOTH. 
The collar and band of the cap are of black Astrakhan, 
either the skin or cloth. 

Fia. 1v.—Cap, or Ciotu, for boy, trimmed with a Land 
of beaver-fur. 

Fie. v.—Hat, or Rep Fx11, for little girl. trimmed with 
@ band of black velvet. A large windmill low of tlack 
grosgrain ribbon is placed on the left side. 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR CROCHET OR DARNING 





WASTTING-DAY. 
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WASTTING-DAY. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIO 
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+« HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 






































BRAIDED JACKET. 


HOUSE-DRESS. MOURNING-JACKET. 


BOW FOR BONNET. 
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NEW-STYLE HAT. VEIL. SLEEVE. VELVET BODICE. 
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VARIOUS DESIGNS FOR NAPKINS. 
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A SUMMER BED-QUILT. 





LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 

















Words by J. CLIFTON BINGHAM. Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 
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1. Once in the dear dead days beyond re-call, When on the world the mists began to fall, 
2. E-ven to-day we hear Love’ssong of yore, Deep in our hearts it dwells for-ev-er more, 
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Out of the dreams that rose in happy throng, Low to our hearts Love sung an old sweet song; 
Footsteps may fal - ter, weary grows the way, Still we can hear it at thecloseof day; 
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LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. 
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And in the dusk where fell the firelight gleam, Softly it wove itselfin-to our dream. 
Still to the end when life’s dim ests fall, Love will be found the sweetest song of a 
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Just asong at twilight, whenthelightsare low, And the flick’ring shadows 
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softly come and go, Tho’ the heart be wea-ry, sad the day and long, 


Still to.us at — twi - light comes Love’s old song, comes Loye’s old sweet song. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY PRESSES. 


























